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Lord Byron’ Ss Wi orks viewed un Connection 
with Christian? 'y and the Otlligations of 
soial Life: a Sermon delivered at Hod- 
land Chapel, Kennia, gton, July Ath 1824. 
By the Rev. Joun STYLES, D. D. B8vo. 


Landon, 1824. 
Tas is ge penny-worth of metho- 

ig), of which § the Rev. D.D." has dcliver- 
od igoself for his own praise and profit, and 
th e purification of the youth of that conere- 
ration upon which he has been inflicted. We 
are sure there is a mistake in the text, and 
amisnomer in the title; and 4 are afraid 
that tosome there will be a umeauien. 
son oftheauthor. “Phe text ought to have 
heen inthese words of King Solom 5 cA 
living dog is better than a dead hon 3’ and 
the title had been more appropriate ke id it 
un iu this wise,—* A posth umous libel 
ypoa Lord Byron, founded upon a gratut- 
tus assumption, and conducted without 
knowledve or feeling of the spirit of Cliris- 
tlanity,” 

These blemishes are not, it must he a!- 
lowed, very serious, for the first page oi 
the sequent matter sets them to rights ; 
but the misippre thension of the author is an 
afair of more weight, and therefore. 
mous doctor has wasted thirty pages in 
suarding the youth of his congregation 
aiast those monstrous heresies of the de 
oarted bard, which he tells us in inne are 
oT contained in the said bard’s works, 
*e cainot do less than devote part of a 
column to guarding our ren iders oa 
another heresy into which the y micht be 
cee fall,—inam ely, that the Rev. John 
ies, 1). Dv is one and the same with a 
Mp, Styles, Wi: has seen somewhat of life, 
and made somewhat of nuise in his di Ly and 
‘eneration, We shall net eall on * the 
D.D.’ to produce his diploma; for 
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Bent even to Gecrees granted to those 
“hed persons — well-chalkers, and 
a hore therefore uid we achuow- 
we the cing one, which is printed, 
the 13 PO"sequence mu-t be true, whether 


€ body cranting it had their senatus at Ox- 
ae de leite, orin that re cion where the 
keep the moon, CXCitin: y equi al attrac ton, 
iterials ofa certain parac 

Pepe tual suspension, 
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humiliation cons! sisted notin © washing the 
feet of his disciples,’ butin blacking the 
shoes of bis master” The Mr. Styl 
whom we een was, like Joseph in the 
of Potiphar, neanpten 
Wight, but, unlike Joseph, it was not his 
coat that he left with the te moter. Again, 
the Mr. Styics to whom we allude, wrestled 


with Satan at Brighton, and, unlike a Chris- | 


tian hero, fled from the combat. Further, 


im the Isle of 


ac 


wie 1824. 
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me Nr. St tyle sto whom we allude, wrote an | 


essay upon the unmoral: ty of stage plays, 


and yet shiny ved surreptitious sly into the two. 


shilling eal levy at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Yet curther, the Mfr. Styles to whom we 
allude used often, when his pulpit exere'ses 


had made him warm and dry, to make signs 
to arelicious | to take compassion 
upon him, wherenpon the two adjourned, 
but not to their own houses, or to pray 
Further still, the zeal of the r. Styles to 
allude tor t! 
to accelerate the conclusion 

Yet further, the Mr. Styles 
towhonm we allude, was once the greatest 
curiosity either iia Certain museum or in 
the next house to it, 
Satan ¢ en toring inte certain boon conrpan- 


‘h whom he was in use t 


iookseller, 


XT 
‘4 
whom we 1Ose adjournments, 
used, at 
of his homilies. 


eae & 
times, 


ians w > CONSUME 
the raw material of sin, and so keep it out 
of the way of his flock, aod, through them, 
tempting him to journe y from Brighton to 


London, in the hopes of more prey, better 


Saturday’s provision, and the hope of a 
eratuity from his dear brother D—, for 
that which he was to bave; and when he 


snirits, 
i 

and the 
and unseemly 


the tempter 
nent rung 
jests. 


was clevated in 
masked himself, 
profane laug 
Finally, the Mr. allude, 
was known to disport himself with finely 
luminaied copies of thuse pious fathers, 
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Styles tO whom we 
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awall of fire, we hope he will not be in pious 
wrath with us, if attempt to turn aside 
that mountain of malediction with which he 
gratuitously, and as we think rather cruelly, 
and with an admixture of cupidity and 
cowardice therein, attempts to smother the 
name and memory of the noble lord, 
Ilerein oucht he to bear with us the more 
read.ly, because Dr. Styles yet lives, and 
CAD devend himself from an unquestionable 
pulpit, and with an unquestionable pen, 
while the tougue of Byron ts mute, and his 
hand ce ld and still in the dust, and while 
he himself has had his audit at that tri- 
bunal before which even the Rev. John 
Styles, D. D. knows not how he may stand. 
‘Had the doctor been a mere produc tion 
of buman systems and institutions—had be 
been a rector or a dean, we should bave had 
short work with him, for we would have 
done vothing more than bid him mend his 
vraccs, and lis Greek, by patie nt medita- 
tiese word l ToKnciTa 

" OoxOy EX TS DSA ua THs butasthe 
brains of the Doctor have, to use his own 
matchless words, been * wet with the Holy 
afflutus,—as he has found that mystical 
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energy to come upon him, not by human 


un- | 


‘for the polecat or the 
i been just as fi 


| os sate 


Johannes Secundus and Rabelais, and was 
not without dipping inte thes mVsterics ot 
‘ Cein, and the malevolence of * Don 
Juan.” Now these, and other matters to 
which we could allude, ought not to be | 
said of. and far less imputed to, the Rev. 
John Stvles. D D : and therefore we would 


bid the public be upon their guard, lest, 
through imadvertency or the malevolent in | 
terference of the devil, they should con- 


found two characters which are so palpably 


and apparently op) yosite, as that of one 
who could have these hieee alleved ot 
hin. and one who has the super-human 
penetratit n to see, and the holy zeal ce) 
attack the unerpressed infidelity of Lord 
Dyron. 


“Having 


the Rey. Jol in Stvle 7 D. with, 


as 1 were, 


thue ainig inthe impe ecability of 


' darkuess does 


learning or human means, and not like a 
mere © stirring wind’ as of old. but as are- 
freshing and tattemmg rain,—he ought to 
meet with more intimate and respecttul at- 
tention. 

It is to be lamented that, unless we were 
to vive the whole et yhteen-penny-worth, 
(query worth), there is no way of giving the 
re: der even a guess at what a rare mor: alist, 
lovician, and divine, this same Dr. Styles is, 
hadver would have 
ira specimen of the whole 
contents of Noah’s ark, as any oue para- 
graph that we could quo‘e would he of this 
congeries of the birds and beasts ani! creep- 


ing things of mmtuitive divinity. From tt, 
howeser, we think we can glean these con- 


clusions: that * Dr. Stytes lived in great 
terror of Lord Byrons’ and * that, now he 
fiom the vengeance of the bard, he 
resuives to make anv infidel of him, as the 
‘st means of damning r his memory im this 
world, aud his sou! in the other 
The first af these is apparent from the 

whole eighteen penny-worth, and, indeed, 
micht bave been known without it; for 
rereep taster out of corners 
than such men as Dr, 


Sure 


when the sun rises, 


Styles snoak awav caudam inter pe dihus, at 
the approach of a satyrist. The doctor, 
| however, shows no small wention in point- 


a constructive infidel, 
we author and rea { 
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the hooks; but even this is not new, for the 


Mr. Styles with whom we are so anxious | 
that the Doctor should not be confounded, | 


contrived to prove the consequences of the 
fall out of the pulpit,while he seems at the very 
trombone of holiness when in it. The doc- 
tor says, ‘1 have assumed the infidelity of 
the noble poet ;’? not because he has £ dis- 
avowed his belief of the Christian revela- 
tion,’ or ‘execrated the person and charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ, either in spirit or in 
style,’ but from ‘the mind, imagination, 
and heart’ of the poet. Alongside this 
comes the plea for reading the said poems— 
Lord Byron is ‘the greatest writer of his 
age, -—and divers other things, which will se- 
cure at least the private reading of ail that 
he has written. 

If it should be asked ‘why any man could 
preach and publish thus?’ there is an answer 
at hand. Doctor Styles wishes to live by 
his preaching, and finding Lord Byron the 
most popular topic at the time, he wishes to 
dine and sup upon him, just as he may have 
done at other times upon those stock dishes 
-—the devil and the nnmorality of the age; 
the end being thus pleasant and proba- 
ble, he is vot over chary about the means, 
and we dare say never ouce took the trouble 
of considering whether his eightecn-penny- 
worth would make the works of Byron be 
read with greater or with less avidity. 





That the fame of Byron cannot tor one | 
moment be atlected by any thing which Dr, | 


Styles can say or do, nore especially by that 
5 , I y¥ 0} 
which is said at such a time and in sucha 


manner as this eighteen-penny-wortli, must | 


| 


be very obvious ; but it docs not thence fol- | 


low that this same production is not both a 
fit and a favourable subject whence to di- 
rect a short bomily to the pious doctor bim- 
self. As, however, that homily is not very 
pleasant in itself, and would not, we flatter 
ourselves, be very useful to those among 
whom our pages circulate, we leave the 
doctor himself to asswmre it, as he has done 
the infidelity of Lord Byron. [tis quite na- 
tural for such ¢hings to try to make their 
holes in the adamantine monument of ge- 
nius, but itis just as natural tor them to fail 
in the attempt. Doctor Styles may dine 
for a day upon the poet, but we know or 
no subject upon which he can dive dnog. 


EP oe 


An Excursion through the United States, &¢. 
(Concluded from p. 472.) 


Ler those who defend slavery, ou the | 


ground of expediency, palliate it as they 
may, itis doubtlessly a great and positive 
evil, whose mischievous consequences atiect 
both master and slave. | 
vilest passions in both, at the same time that 
it represses all the moral energy of the latter, 
and deadens every tendency to generous 
and virtuous exertion. Such a system must 
necessarily operate very injuriously upon 
the community in which it is tolerated. 
There is something, too, peculiarly horrible 
and brutal in the practice which obtains of 
the young men of a family cohabiting with 
female slaves, the spurious offspring of their 
ew fathers This incestuous commerce 
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must be any thing but favourable to mo- 


rals; and, indeed, there is reason to believe | 


that, with respect to the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes, American morality is at a 
very low ebb. Since writing our last 1o0- 
tice, we have glanced at another work re- 
lative to that country, in which the writer 
(Mr. Talbot) gives a picture of licentious- 
ness little according with our @ priori no- 
thous of republican virtue, and utterly con- 
founding the convenient ready-made theory, 
that refinement and laxity of morals are 
to be considered as cause and effect:  uni- 
versal love, as well as universal suffrage,’ says 





Mr. ‘Talbot, ‘is in America the order of | 


the day; and Heaven have mercy on the 


man Whois married, and is not willing to | 
Indeed, | 


recognise this as sound doctrine 
if we may credit Mr. Talbot, not even the 
profligacy of Vienna, of Paris, or of [taly, 
is exceeded by the universal debauchery 
that prevails both in the United States and 
in Canada, In the latter couatry, particu- 
larly, this laxity is carried to such a degree, 
that the matrimonial prospects of an un- 
married female are not the worse because 
she has given somewhat premature, or ra- 
ther ante-nuptial proofs of her fertility, 
The author of the work before us has not 


would be joined by their free coloured br. 


St. Domingo opposed 25,000 
French troops? When all thee .\°™ 
are held up to their eyes will tha ts 
they remain slaves Impossible they, ¢: 

* The desire of freedom js alec 
ning to manifest itself in those Parts wh 
the slaves are most numerous 7 ben 
there was a conspiracy at Chelona. 
South Carolina, which was only PR . 
a few days before it Was to have “Si 
ried into execution, and which oy tne 
have opened the eyes of every s hy 
who was not wilfullly blind, 

‘ The conspirators were headed 
hlack, named Denmark Vesey, who wa. 
working carpenter in the city, and ty ' 
tinguished for his activity and strength, 7 
being a free black demonstrates, what .. 
deed [ believe has never been doubted tha 
in the event of an insurrection, the sla : 


already berin. 


lave-holdee 


by a free 


ft 
XY 


! thren, who, finding themselves despised 
_ the whites, and treated as a degraded cas 
_ would gladly take part in any scheme tens. 


ing to ameliorate their condition, 
* It was, perhaps, alone in Denmar'; \y. 


'sey’s power, to have given us the try 


: \ 
touched upon this subject, although even 


he, inone place, mentions a circumstance 
that proves chastity not to be regarded as 
a virtue by the aissionaries themselves. 
We are, however, rambling from the sub- 
ject with which we commenced—slavery. 
Atthe time when the United States tirst de- 
clared themselves independent, every state 
held slaves; 
the first American war, laws were passed 
in the northera states, for the gradual abo- 
lition of thissystem. ‘There are now twelve 
states which tolerate, and twelve which have 
entirely rejected slavery; and we rejoice to 
say, that the latter exhibit a decided supcri- 
ority in wealth, population, and intelligence. 
Slavery, revolting as it is under any circum- 
stances, 1s a most odious anomaly in a 
country professing to venerate political and 
natural treedom; nor is it less dangerous 
than iniquitous :-- 

* Many indeed must be aware of the dan- 
ger; but hoping, probably, that the evil day 
will not come in their time, they indulge in 
the weakness of procrastination. — But sla- 
very Isa cancer, the cure of which becomes 
more dangerous the longer the means of 
cure are delayed, and which at last cannot 
be eradicated without causing death. 

‘In 1790 the whole number of slaves in 
the United States was only 694,480. Tn 

$20 they amounted to 1,531,436. In ad- 
ditiun to these, there were 233,398 free 
coloured. Now can it for a moment be 
supposed, that this enormous and rapidly 
increasing mass of population will long re- 
main in bondage,—when they hear their 
Inasters talking of nothing but liberty, the 
rights of man, Xc.?—when they see pro- 
cessions and rejoicings every year on the 
anniversary of national independence ?— 
when they hear that Bolivar, as well as the 
Mexican government, has entirely abolished 
slavery ?—when they see how the blacks of 


but, after the termination of 


character, extent, and importance of th: 
correspondence—which it was afterwari 
proved was carried on with certain persoxs 
12 St. Domingo. But these men mutual) 


| supported each other, and died obedient: 
| ’ . . . . a 
the stern and emphatic injunction of the: 


} 








! 
comrade, Peter Poyas :— Do not open yur 


lips ! Die silent, as you shall see me die!” 

‘They in tact died like heroes, and in: 
better cause they could not have yielde: 
up their breath. 

‘Had this conspiracy succeeded, Sou 
Carolina, and) probably. all the neighbour 
ing slave states, would have been lost tothe 
whites. As it is, the evil day is only dele: 
ed: for I consider, that unless the systes 
be quickly changed, the whole of the slave 
states must one day, and that not a vey 
distant one, be in possession of the blacks 
Ido not indeed see how it can be other 
wise. 

‘The slaves multiply faster than 
whites. First, because they come sooner! 
maturity. Secondly, because tie yout 
white men cobabit with the black anda 


ee P()|« 
Jattoe women to an extent scarcely cre" | 


ble. Thirdly, because there 1s no restrall 
on unions among the slaves, whose miaster 
encourage promiscuous Intercourse, Ae 
wealth increases with the increase OF 
negroes. he 
most Important reason of any, hecaus “4 
slaves are not aftected by the climate a 
whites are. 

‘Every summer and autuinn, #0" 
habitants of the Southern States (is ca 
possibly afford it, flee to the northern 


+ tf 
order to avoid the excessive heat, oi 


~} teors of 0% 
pestilence that sweeps ott hundreds ° “J 
that remain. Upon the blacks the ‘i 
has scarcely any effect. God, + that 
wise dispensations, has —, - be 
black skin should belong to te c* cult! 
ings that are intended to live in a . oo 
climate. They perspire more ire aT 
like true children of the sun, inste® 
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, feebled, are strenethened and invigo- 
en e ’ poi ut 
i by lus perpendicular rays. The 


"Americans and English West In- 
: rs very truly Say, that white men 
countries 


Gout! - 
;, plante 
a 

4 not F 


aaa pres 


abour aud five in the 
| fur the raising of cotton, sugar, 
rice, WC. Does not this plainly 
Providence has intended the 
spite skin for cold and temperate, | and the 
black for sultry and tropical climes? The 

- slave, bare-headed, bare-footed, naked 
+ his middle, and without any clothing but 
} 4 pair of cotton trowsers, works all cd: ay be- 
an the burning rays of the sun, and re- 
ans healthy. In the same climate, the 
bite man, though avoiding the mid- day 
beat, taking what food he likes, and with- 
yt labour, dies, being cut off by fever and 
nestiience. Ata time when the earth up- 
neared alinost calcined by the heat, and 
when I myself, in common with all the 
whites, Was almost gasping for breath, [ have 
een 8 poor negro, Iving with his back to 
the earth, and sleeping with the burning 

d-day sun full upon him. He appeared 

‘enjoy the intense heat, like one of those 
lage lizards L have seen on the sunny side 
fan old wall in Italy. 

‘The Southerners turn a deaf ear to 
every thing that reminds thei of their 
danger, saying, that the whites are so much 

wore numerous in the United States than 
the blacks, that an insurrection could vot 
le attended with any very fatal cousequcn- 
es. But surely the people of the Northern 
ud New England States would be very 
slow in assisting the slave-holders; for so 
much do they abhor slavery, that I ain my- 
seit convinced they would take no part 
whatsoever in the contest. The blacks 
would say tothem, “f This is the cause of 
Washington!—wili you hinder us from be- 
coming tree, you who made such efforts in 
“iat cause, you who threw oif your alle- 
gance to England because she wished to 
Nase You Consent to some trifling taxes on 
fea and stamps? Qniy look at the beyin- 

ing of your declaration of independence ! ! 

‘We hold these truths to be sclt-evident— 
at all men are created equal; that they 
seendowed by their Creator with certain 
wialienable rights; that ainong these are 
ue, berty, and the pursuit of hi. ippiness.’ 
"i Wl you then, because we diifer from you 
in colour, aid our tyrants in reducing us 
a to slavery ? Or do you say, that 
thin en’ means o1 ily those whose skin is 
ero If sO, why not enslave the S Span- 

sand the Portuguese : whose skin is 

reer than your own f Che army of the 
ted stat Cy, in ali 6 V00 me , SCc% attcered 
T Weir immense frontier from Maine to 
‘e oe ig co, and in posts on the St. 

id Missic: wee great Lakes, the Mlissour! 
sieany rice would be quite uuable to 
herefore w, aka part in the contest, which 
slaves and ie 1 only exist between the 
hare Sy henaptie The blacks would 

ai to Sry thing for them that can animate 
ren great deeds: :—Justice—liberty—re- 


es | sp rT rq 1 
meen des ur—"€ Who shall resist that 
r dud un! on?” 
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( \t here, 
chow, that 


accom: t « ‘y ] : 
est Siven or the mussiouaries 1 





by no means a very favourable one, nor do 
their labours appear so rational and useful 
as could be desired; for instead of preach- 
uy to the Lndians the simple and sublime 
truths of the gospel, and instead of impress- 
ing upon them the pure morality it incul- 
cates , they Sewilder them with wild and ia- 
comprehensible dozmas, and lecture to them 
upon the mysteries of election and grace, 
Beyond the Alleghanies methodism exists 
inall its glory; and there exhibit  camp- 
meetings’ of the elect, such scenes of blas- 
phemy, fanaticisin, and madness, of religious 
enthusiasm and carnal debauc she ry, as is 
almost incredible. Were these meetings 
instituted in honour of the Prince of Dark- 
bess, they could not be of a character more 
consonant to his worship. They are scenes 
curousal and riot—of wild 
; xcitement,—of both mental! 
bodily intoxication—and of horrible 
lewdness: indeed, the picture is too revolt- 
ing to be endured with patie nce ; for.sure- 
ly even the bl isphemy of atheism is less 
disvusti: i and jess dangerous: aud Chris- 
tianity has far more to dread from such 
monstrous fanatics, than trom the attacks 
of infidelity. While, however, we lament 
that enormities such as those we have 


of continued 
phirensy and 


and 


just alluded to should be performed in the 


name of religion, we are still pleased to 
perceive that complete toleration now pre- 
throughout all the = states. The two 
and enlightened sects, the 


Vails 
wmpost libe ral 


Episcopalians and Unitarians, are gaming | 


vround. Lhe former have abandoned some 
of the most inysterious of the thirty-nine 
articles, and have expunged from their 
pri ayer-bouks © that most incomprehe: nsible 
orthodox compositions, the Athana- 
(Juitting this subject, we will 
make some re- 


O01 all 
sian Creed.’ 
now, betore we conclude, 
marks on the Aimerican navy, which is i a 
stute of increasing One 
Cumstance cannot be too gre: tly adinired, 
their vessels are entirely manned by volun- 
teers, not my inen turn from their families 
by violence :- 

‘The people of the 
equitable and too 
submit to that system of im yressmeut which 
pre valls in Engl and, 

Another circumstance that 
Navy of the United States a favourite 
the seamen, is, that sailors are only e nlisted 
tor two years. They may indecd be de- 
tained thire e, if the cood of the scrvice re- 
quire it, but after this time they 
rizht to gO where they please. In the 
British navy, the dithenity of getting sea- 
inen is greatly owing to their being obliged 
to enlist for an unlimited period. A satlor 
will often not object to a service that may 
last three years, but wall not, ithout force, 
enlist for lite. 

‘While on service, greater liberty of 
eoing on shore is granted to the American 
seamen than to the British. 

‘Sailors, like all other men, get tired of 
being kept on board a ship, and picture to 
themselves the plensure of being on oe 
too vivid ‘lours; but let the 


and when i y have spent ec 


prospe rity, 


I nited States are too 
hig l)- <5} virited ever to 


rake > the 
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little money they may have, they are glad 
to return again to the ship, as to a home. 


But it a sailor have a little money and be 
prevented from going ashore, it Is ten to 


one but he will desert. This the captains 
of merchant vessels find so true, that as 
soon as they enter a port they give leave to 
as many hands as they can possibly spare to 
quit the ship, knowing that they will return 
as soon as the novelty is over, and espe- 
cially as soon astheir money is spent; for, 
without money, a sailor on shore finds hiuim- 
self very much out of his element. 

‘From being well aware of this feeling in 
seamen, the othicers of the United S:ates 
havy, when the ship is lying near the land, 
always give permission to as many seamen 
to leave the ship as can be spared. The 
men take it in turn; and many who have 
nothing to spend, will, if ina strange coun- 


try, rather remain on board, atter the first 
time. 
‘The Americans have made some great 


improvements in naval architecture, and 
they are the first to avail themselves of the 
improvements introduced by other vations. 
— are building their ships of war with 

ound sterns; and the sailing of 4 seven- 
ty-fours 1s very much improved, by their 
being constructed without poops. 

‘Iu nothing perhaps are they more p arti- 

cular, than in practising their men in firing. 

It is not merely the first and second cap- 
tains of uths who are practised in this are, 
but every individual sailor. 

‘They bave an admirable contrivance for 
pointing their cannon accurately, A small 
pyramidal piece of iron projects from the 
upper part of every gun, directly between 
the trunnions. There is also a slight pro- 
jection, close to the vent, or touch-hole. 
A bar of c MN POSieh mn metal or brass ts fixed 
between these two projections, by means of 
running through them. ‘The under 


~ 


»s rews 


side of the bar fits to the barrel, and the up- 


: 1 
With | 


have at | 


crolng On, 


per is made parallel with the true direcuon 
of the interior. Along the top 1scut asmall 
groove about halfan inch wide. Hence, a 
sailor, looking along the groove, can with- 
out any trouble take a most accurate aim, 
I have seen a wooden sight of the same kind, 
attached to a field piece, but regching trom 
the vent to the muzzle ring. 

‘The locks of the ship guns are well 
made, and on a very good principle. There 
is amevgaziie m each lock; and for sixty 
Successive tines the mere action of shut- 
ting the pan prmes the cannon. It 1s 
prot able however, that the flint locks will 
be cntrely disused; as while 1 
some experupenits were 


very soon 
was at New York, 


| applying percussion locks both to ship-guns 
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'carronades, on thetr spar- -deck. 
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and fie ld-pieces. 

Phe repeating swivels before hs scribed: 
are intended to be fixed in the tops of the 
ships, and, when vessels are c “he tovether, 
would do tremendous execution. 

‘The frigates carry long thirty-two 
pounders on the:r cup, and forty- pha Pp d 
A he CY. De 
ty-fours carry | ng thirty-two-ponnders on 

d :ed?rum tharty-t wO- 
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’ 
pounders on their second decks, and 
forty-two pound carronades on their spar- | 


decks. 

‘I was informed thata Strong rope net- | 
ting was to be nailed round the whole in- | 
side planking of each ship, above the’ 
water line; and that a nail, of the sort that 
will not draw, was to be driven through | 
the knotof each mesh. By this admirable 
contrivance the damage done by splinters 
will, 1n a great measure, be prevented. 

‘The superiority of the American ves- 
sels, as regards sailing, is universally ac- 
knowledged. Their small craft, as schoo- 
ners, sloops, Xc., often sail from New York, 
und Boston, and the other commercial 
cities, to the West Indies and South Ame- 
rica, In a space of time which, compared 
withthat taken by our English vessels, scems 
quite iueredible. In standing up the (han 
nel, T have really been quite astonished to 
see the rate at which we ran past all the 
English shins. An officer in the naval ser- 
vice of our East India Company told me, 
that the same ebservation may be made, 
with regard to the American vessels trading 
to China. ‘They can,” said he, * sail 
round us, ~ I have no doubt would often 
make the same voyage as we do in one- 
third of the time ; but our vessels are built 
for carrying cargoes, and not for sailing.” 
This may answer very well as long as the 
company retains the monopoly ot the China 
trade; but when it is thrown ae (which 
it is to be hoped will soon be the case), 
they must build their vessels in a different 
manner, or give up all hopes of profit. 

‘The Americans have practically de- 
monstrated the advantage of making quick 
voyages with small cargoes, and of conse- 
quently obtaining quick returns. Why do 
not the English imitate them? 

‘A great advantage in the mode of 
building vessels sharp and Jong, is, that in 
the event ofa war they may be sree, and 
can act as privateers 5 and even if they are 
not used for this purpose, the war insu- 
rance upon them would be much lighter, 
us many of them sail as fast as any fighting 
vessel, 

“1 will conclude my account of the 
American vessels, by saving a few words 
about the packet- ships that sail from New 
York to Liverpool and Havre de Grace. 

‘They are fitted up in a style of the 
— magnificence. Indeed every thing 
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slavished upon them that luxury can de- 
whey or comfort require. Handsome car- 
pets, ornamented lamps, silk curtains, a 


profusion of gilding, gli ISS, and mahoga ny ; 


a piano-forte and sotas inthe ladies’ sabin ; 


baths, XC. anc. 
‘The Paris,” a packet-ship trading to 
Ilavre, had a cabin fitted up in the most 
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appearance of the * Café des 
nes,” ifthat giory of the f alais Rove 


not hanes far inferior in cleanliness.’ 


And here, toc, we must conclude our ac- 
count of the work, and take our leave of 
the author, not without thanking him tor 
the candid and unprejudiced view which he 
has given of the more important oljects of 
inquiry relative to the United States; and 
we trust that his statements will be 
by succeeding travellers, There 
is doubtlessly room enough for satire 
many points, but it is gratifying to find also 
that there is much to commend where we 
had been taught to look for imperfection, 
We cannot close our remarks 
praising the very excellent map which ac- 
companies this volume, and adds consider- 
ably to its value 
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The Brides of Florence; a Play, 
Acts; illustrative of the 
Afiddle Aves : with 
Minor Poe NS. 
KUSTACE. 


aD 
J Saetses rs of the 
Historical Notes and 
By Ranporpn Vi1z- 
8vo. pp. 295. London, 1824. 


Tue play of the Brides of Florence is an 
effort at the renovation of the an- | 


avowed 
clent drama—an etfort which the author is 
well aware has many prejudices to contend 
against, particularly with those who resem- 
ble the Italians at that period alluded to by 
Sismondi, when they were so enrapty red 
with washenl astic admiration for the anci- 
ents, as to be completely incapacitated for 
the produc tion of any = rymance possess- 
ing the slightest characteristic of merit. 
Suc h, however, is not the case at present, 
and there perhaps never was a time in 
which poetry, and, we may add, dramatic 
poetry, was treated with gre: ater ndulvence, 

The Brides of Florence is a dramatic 
poem of great leneth and considerable me- 
rit; the author, we presume, never intend- 
edit as an acting drama, since its length (ex- 
tending over upwards of two hundred octavo 
paces) would be a suthcient obstac le, were 
there no others; unluckily, however, in 
imitating the style of the elder dramatists, 
the author has copied somewhat too closely 
the grossness that marked many of their 
writings. The p! lot ot the play is not very 
vood: hesides, it is too much drawn out, 


and ends feebly, though there are many 
beautiful pastages in it which prove the 
soi-edisant Fitz- Eustace to possess Cons! 


derable poetic talent: but we shall let the 
author speak for himself; and first, as to 
the choice of a wife :— 

©Amaryllo I would not wed a wench 
Whose eyes can eloquently speak the language 
Of fervent passion, wuen the heart 1s cold, 


| Dull, and inaniimate—-whose tongue belies 


splendid style [ ever saw in any vessel, ex- | 


cept perbaps In the royal yachts of the 
King of England. The 
births were of rich straw-coluured silk, 
the sides of the cabiiis were of 
mahogany, aud curled maple. 


and 
rosewood, 
a 

Moreover, 


the intervals between the doors of the dit- . 


furcnt state rooms, were panelled with mir- 
rors, and would have reminded me of the | 


curtains of the | 


The purity of her thoughts—whtse only object 

Is to achieve love's splendid victories— 

Who feels as great a joy in adding one 

Moire sad victim to her bleeding numbers, 

That she may bind him in love's silken bonds, 

As conquerors do in sacking leagued towns !— 

Nor would [have a dull and tawdry piece 

Of painted wax, or clockwork, that cain answer 

Naught but cuckoo to every thing you utter! 
Hida rion. Nor one of those who sit the even- 

ing o'er 
Their scandal broth, and love to chatter forth 


without | 
Oh, tnercy On suc hy por an | simple th, Lings ' 


corro- | 


On. 


bieath 
_In descant of fine ruffles, frills, kerehics 
shawls— ik 
Of farthingales and hoods—of smocks ans 
fans— - 


Five | 
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W 0 still are sae Sri nging eMorse 


From their low peaceful vy ten wpe 
spe Ws— — 
Who can recount each marri age, bir 
chrisiening— ely and 


Each idle story—which the voice of fame 
With necromuntic force hath raised fron 

2 
A molehill to a mountain Overgrown ! F 
Wiy they will sit whole hours, and waste the:, 


Of mufis—and all th’ arti illery of dress ' 
if language be the mirror of the mind, 


Amar. ‘No—give 
of wit, 
Who can infuse into a dull discourse 
Some merry words, to vive it lustre like 
The jewels wov’n into the veil of ni 
With cheerful modesty and low des 
One who will greet me with a beaming gm 
Kach morn wien I wake;—with moderns 
beauty— 
Beauty makes woman proud, and pride’s her 
bane! 
The next is a lady's dese ription Of love sm 
‘Love, Nereus like, assumetb every form! 
The pining beauty sighs for secret love, 
Although that sigh be light as thistledown: 
The coquette plies s her snaves for seeming 
The haggard lord doth rouge his rusty cheeks, 
Fills up the turrows of his shrivell’d brow, 
Tightens his waist —and that’s for gentle lov 
The swaggering soldier frets and fumes ani 
swears 
A dictionary of oaths—and all for love! 
The siiken moth of fashion lightly trips, 
Uttering sweet-essenc’d sentences, and ogles 
Through his gold-mounted glass,—tor burging 
love! 
The school-boy raves “bout starry eyes, and lit 
Outravening the raven, and of teeth 
Of pearly whiteness, and of other tionsense 
Bout be: ating hearts, and ne'er consumin 
fires-—— 
And all this clamour is for silly love! 
The poet rakes his brains, and takes thereout 
Weecy conceits—for flow iets of love ’s growth 
The soul-subduing minstrel tries his art, 
Tuning his sighs to sweetly-breathing strain 
And lig ghtening thus his love-be- reaked | te 
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As from a mountuain’s height, on clouds below 
Clashing in direst contlict—while the sense 
Ofs afety oft will make us laugh to scoro 
Th’ impotence of such hot conth ‘ting pow'ls 
Lastly, we give a daring Flore: tine Yo 
ble’s definition of danger:— 
‘ Francis Where lurks the canger? . 
Caracct. It lurketh every wert 
| What though the ocean ’s wave doth kiss 
sand 
With wanton laughter—and its billows bear’ 
Ev’n as tlie bosom. of some rosy girl, 
Who, after absence long and pi ainful, 
To meet ber Jover, with ber dark blue 
| Kindled with joy unutterable ae Still Ta 
Danger lies slumbering in that pe: iceful wart 
Dauger is whispering 10 the fragrant galt 
Dange: is hovering in the laughing skies 
Dan; ger is couching in the mantling powl— 
Danger is nestling in bright beauty seye=" 
Danger is cavern’d in the breast of him 
/ Whom we call friend, although bs 
distil 
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words more grateful than the spicy zephyts 


cbr athi ng Ti iprobane ! 

{of the play, the author has 

| some ‘cursory rem irks on the cha- 

and manners of the middle ages 

remat ks, which are well w ritten, 
lly relate to the licentiousness of the 
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ee in fertile subject enough, The 
° to the play, eX} plaining some ob- 
yassage OF furgotten customs, are cu- 
The minor poems are pretty, 
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deizival Letters illustrative of English His- 
tory. With Noies and Illustrations. By 


Hixry Exirs, F. R.S. Sec. S. A. 
(Continuded froin p. 467.) 
¢ second volume of this work com- 
with four letters from Cardtnal 
\\ seVy during his disgrace, to Lord 
Comvell and “Gari liner, afterwards the 
‘ious bishop of Winchester, whom the 
nce haughty prelate appears to have 
cons lered as his only remaining friends. 
he barbarous style and orthography of 
he letters of this period are very remark- 
sble;s—even Wolsey’s are peculiarly so, 
od both the cardinal and his master, 
Henry VILL. are much surpassed in their 
; tolary efforts by the Queens Cathe- 
ive of Arragon and Ann Boleyn, as will 
eseen by the following :— 
Queene Catherine of Arragon to her duugh- 
ter the Princess Mur. 
MS. Cotton. Vesp. f. xt. fol. 72. Orig.) 
‘Dovenrer,—I pray you thinke not tliat 
any forgetfulnes hathe caused me to kepe 
Char les solong here, and aunswerd not 
(0 your good lett ter, in the whiche [ p 
evveye would knowe howe | doo. I 
win that caas that the long absence of 
tie king and you troubleiie me. My 
Is ‘imetely good : and [trust in God, 
sent me the last dothe it to the 
dest, and woll shortly torne it to the fyrst 
© come to good eftfecte. And in the 
‘eane tyme Lain veray glad to here from 
You, pecially when they shewe me that 
De well amended, I pray God to con- 
‘vive it to hys pleasour. As for your 
‘iting in Laitine I am glad that ye shall 
unge from me to Maister Federston, 
rt lat shall doo you moche good, to 
ne by him to write right. But yet some 
es [ wo olde be elad when you doo 
eto Maister Federston of your owne 
ndting when he hathe rede it that Lim: Ly 
hb For it shalbe a grete comiortto me 
&@ you kepe your Latten and fayer 
‘iting and all. And soo | pray you to 
ss — ine to my lady of Salisbury. 
om this Fryday ni: oht. 

‘Your lovying mother 
‘KaTHerRIne THE QweNE.’ 
nne Boleyn is known to have 
of the H aly 


ere 


pt »¢ 
Sires 


in 


heater 


Queen A 


“oured the circulation 


i 1) _ . ; 
Py Ufes in the English language, and 


‘followin zg letter to Thomas Cromwell, 
Oe Caieaden Mss. shows the in- 

“1 took in the sul byect:— 
Sie THE QUENE., By the Quene. 
y oa and right welbi loued, we grete 
c And where as we che credi bhie 








enformed that the berer hereof, Réchard 

Herman, marchaunte and citizen of Ant- 

werpe in Brabant, was in the tyme of the 

late loide Cardynall put and expelled 
frome his fredome and felowshipe of and 
in the Englishe house there, for nothing 
ells (as he atfermethe) but oonly tor that 
that he * dyd bothe with his gooddis and 
pollicie, to his greate hurte and hynde- 
rans in this worlde, help to the settyng 
forthe of the Newe ‘Testamente in englis- 
she. We therefore desire and instantly 
pray e you that with all the spede and fa- 

voure convenient ye woll cause this good 
and honeste march: aunt, being my lordis 
true faithfull and loving subjec te, restored 
to his pristine fredome, libertie, and fe- 
lowshipe aforesaid, and the soner at this 
oure requeste, and at your good leyser to 
here hymn in suche thinges ashe hathe 
to inake further relaction unto you In this 
behalf. Yeven undir our signete at my 
lordis manoure of Greenwiche, the xiigt 

daye of Ma Vv. 

To our trustie and right welbeloved 
Thomas Cromwell, squver, Chief Se- 
cretary unto my Lorde the Kings 
Hichnes,’ 

There is a letter 


from LTenry VIII 


to 


the Lord Steward, ordering the diet of a 
Lady Luc Ys supposed to he one of the la- 
dies of the bedchamber,—we mean, of 


course, officiuily. 


the dinner, a piece of beef, 
roste,’ and ale; and at afternoon, supper, 
and after supper, meat, bi ‘ead, aod ale, 

A letter from John Cleesy to Cromwell, 
States that there was a nun at Shrewsbury, 
a natural daughter of Wolsey, and, if te. 
port says true, not the only one. A letter 
trom Cromwell tothe Earl of Che ster, whi ch 
calls for the extirpation of the gipsies, is 
prefaced by a curious introduction on these 
strange peo; le, by Mr. Kilis, which we 
quote :— 


Europe seems to have becn in Germany, 
about the begi nning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury 5 whence they migrated to the dif- 


ferent surrounding states, and gaining pro- 
selytes in pi rodig yous muinbers, betook 


themselves tothe arts of chiremancy, beg- 


ging, and pilfering, by which they scem 
to hive been distinguished — weak 
retaining for themselves also a peculia 

language, ‘They were scarcely ‘een 


before they becane troublesome to every 
as b 


country in which they sojourned. 

‘In England, by stat 22. Tlen. VIIT. 
chap. x. they are described as an out- 
aadish people calling themselves Egyp- 
tians, using no crafie nor feate of mer- 
chandize, who have come tnto this realm 
and gone from shire to shire, and place 
to place, in great company, and used 


ereat, subtle, a: Te crafty means to deceive 
people, bearing them tn hand that thev 
by palinestry could tell men and women’s 
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i there is an earlier 


fortunes :’? wherefore they are directed to 
avoil the realm, under pain “ of im- 
prisonment and forfeiture of goods,” six- 
teen days being allowed for their avoid- 
ance alter the proclamation of the statute. 

‘The inefliciency of this act in opera- 
tion, gave rise to severer measures, as will 
be seen in the following letter. 

‘it was afterwards enacted by stat. 1 
and 2 Ph. and Mary, chap ivth. andagain, 
Stat. 5 Eliz. chap xx. that if any such. per- 
sons should be imported &: ito the kingdom, 
the imp: ters should forfeit forty pounds, 
And it the Egyptians themselves remain- 
ed one month in the kingdom, or if any 
person, being fourteen vears old, whether 
natural-born subject or stranger, who had 
been seen or found in the fellowship of 
such Egyptians, or who had disguised him 
or herself like them, should remain in the 
same one month at one or several tines, 
it should be felony without benefit: of 
clergy. 

‘Sir Matthew Hale informs us that at 
one of the Sutfolk assizes, no less than 
thirteen persons were executed upon these 
latter statutes a few vears before the ree 
storation. Some others were executed at 
Staiford a short time after the restoration. 

‘The gipsices were expelled from trance 
In 1560 ; and from Spain in 159i. 

‘In Scotland these people seein to have 


The breakfast consist- | ¢ijoyed some share of indulgence. Brand, 
ed of a chine of beef and a gallon of ale ; | 


‘a stroke of 


in his Popular Antiquities, quotes writs of 
privy seal of the vears 1553, 155+, and 
1594, respecting prea nm that coun- 
try granted to John Faw, Tall, who is 
calle’ Lord and ELurl of Little gy But 
entry relating to them 
in the Privy Seal Book, No. xiv. fol. 59 
‘ Letters of defence and concurrence to 
John Fall, Lord and Earl of Litthe Egypt, 
for assisting him inthe execution of justice 
upon his company, conform ty the laws of 
egypt. loth Feb. 1340.’ 

H ne next letter is certainly a curiosity 


"Th } Pr, ee ie yr j yb to the 
‘ [he first appearance ot the PIps s1es in “Le i} oA acdi @5 Wri ith no a rol nd re in \ 


hing, about a man-ot-war, the name ot 
which does not appeai 
‘Ten Ladies of the Court, to King Henry 
the Bizhth, upon visiting His Majesty's 

new Great Ship at Portsmouth. 

[ Ms. Coton. Vesp. t. xi. fol. 
Most gratiouse and benigne so 
lorde, please it your highnes to undcer- 
oe that wee have seene and beene in 
our hnewe gyreate sliippe, and the rest of 
your sh Ippes at Portisimo: wth, whiche arr 

thin 28 su good lie to beeholde, that, in OF 
you 


livis wee have not seeve (excepting 


. 
—— 


gne 


| royall person and my lord the prince your 


;sonue) a more pleasaunt s 
hand the 


sight ; for wiche, 
must bountiful giits, the chere and 
ost gratiouse enterteignment, wich your 
hath vouchsav'd to bestowe upon 
us your most unworthie and humble ser- 

unts, wee rendre and send unto the 
same our most humble and entter thanks 


Sr3ace 


iwiche wee beseche your Mate to accept 
lin good parte, 
lihere re ot How bu it only 1). SOTTO 


idvertising the same that 
wes; the 
‘tofie for lacke of your royal presence that 
ive might have ue your sald saippes 
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nowe at this tyme when wee might have 
waited on you here ; the too:lre that wee 
thi inke long til it may eftsones lieke you to 


ave ous with vou, wiche wee al! most 
ss ty beseche our Lord God may bee 
shortely ; who preserve your most nob! 


person, and my Lorde Prince, ana ¢ waka 
ye bothe to reigne over us; your bhaje sty 
many yeris, his grace with long y continu 
ance but bv late succession, as never prin- 
ces did before you. Krom your majesties 
havon and towne of Portismowith, the iijj 
of August. 
‘Yor Hignes most bounden 
and humble servaunts, 
and beadwomen 

Mabyell Sowthampton, 

Margaret Taylebois, Margarett Howarde, 

Alys Browne, Anne Kney ytt, Jane Denny, 

Jane Melows, Anne Basset, 

lizabeth Tyrwhyt, Elsabeth Hai VY.’ 

Queen Elizabeth was a meta ph sorical let- 
ter writer, though the following 
that character; it is, however, curious, as 
suowing that the rack was used in ieng- 
Jand as an instrument of torture. 

‘ Letter of Warrant from Queen Elizabeth to 
Sir Thomas Smith and Dr. Wilson, for 
putting two of the Duke of Norfilk’ $ 
s ‘reants lo the rack. 

LMS. Cotton, Calig. c. iti. fol. 229. Orig.) 

‘The criminal enter rprises of the Duke 
of Norfolk to obtain the liberty of the 
Queen of Scotts, are fully detailed by 
most of the histo:ians of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Numerous lett ers, 
and other materials relating to this subject, 
are also to be found in Murdin’s collection 
of the Burghley papers. 

‘The following letter of warrant from 
Queen Elizabeth, perinitting the torture 
to be applied to the duke’s servants, Barker 
anid Banis ster, is somewhat curious. It is 

‘emarkable that the body of the letter is 
in the hand-writing of Lord Burghley. 

‘That the torture was applied seems 
certain. Two days. subs sequent to the 
date of this letter, Sir ‘Ghomas Smith 
writes thus to Lord Burghley from ~ 
inatherine’s, r especting r B. ker’ s, banister’ 
und the other examinations. 

‘© T suppose we have gotten so much 
as at this time is Ike to be had : yet to- 
morrow do we intend to bring a couple 
of them to the rack, not ia any hope to 
getany thing worthy that pain or fear, but 
because it is so earnestly commanded to 
us. As for Barker, f thynk he hath and 
will confess so much as his wit will serve 
him; and yet, 

the most doer betwixt the duke and other 

foreign practisers. Banister is somewhat 


obstinate, but litthe he knoweh. We 
send you his, Barker’s, Hligfo.d’s, and 
Charles’s examinations more than you 


have had already. [ pray you trust tu at 
tomorrow we will do what we can do.’ 
‘Ecizapety R. By the Quene. 

‘ Right trusty and welbeloved, we grete 
Yow well, and fynding in the trayt: »VOOS 
attempts lately “dis covered that nether 
Barker nor Bannister, the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s men, have uttred t! 


il, Laec db 


Is not of 


Tue LIP 





| Saul 





as it appeareth, hath been | 


I-enolle tds 
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nother will di-cover the same without 
torture ; forasmuch as the knolledg here- 
of concerneth our surety and estate, and 


that they have uatruly allredy answered, 
we will and by w arrant hereof authoriss 
vou to procede to the furder examynation 
ofthem uppon all povnts that you can 
thynk by your discretions mete for knol 
ledge of the truth. And, they shall not 


seeine to yow to confess playaly ther 
knolledg, than we warrant you to cause 
them both, or ether of them, to be brought 
to the rack: and first to move them with 
feare therofto deale playnly in ther an- 
swers, and if that shall not move them 
than yow shall cause them to be putt to 
the rack, and to find the taste thereof untill 
they shall deale more playnly, or until 
yow shall thynk mete. And so we remitt 
the whole proce dying to your furder dis- 
cretion, requirying yow to use spede her- 
in, and to require the assistance of our 
lieutenant of the Toure. Gyven under 
our signet the xvtb of Septembr. 1571. 
‘To of trustie and right well beloved 


counsellors, ‘Thomas..sth Kt. and 
toor ... .- tie and welbeloved Doc- 
tor. sons one of the muasters of 


our Requestes. 
‘Indorsed 
‘Receay 
xv}. date of 
of thee clocke 
noone, 1571.’ 
‘Queen Elizabeth to Lord Burghley, io stay 
the execution of the Duke of Norfolk. 
A.D. 1572. 
(Mos. Mus. Ashmol. Oxon. Orig. 
in the Queen’s hand, ] 
‘Carte informs us, from Fenelon’s Des- 
patches, that Queen Elizabeth revoked no 
fewer than four warrants for the Duke of 
Norfolk’s execution. 
sits Having signed, on Friday, February 
Sth,” he says, ‘fa warrant for the duke’s 
execution the nextday, she countermand- 
ed it about eleven at night; and having 
signed another on February the 
voked it the next morn ing, two hours be- 
fore day. ‘lL woother warrants were after- 
wards signed, the last of them on ‘Vhurs- 
day, April 10th; but both revohed tn the 
ie Manner.” 
‘The lat letter of revocation was the 


‘Towir the 
at eleven 


in the fore- 


edat the 


rv i. 
j ber, 


entirely 


27th, [ce 


one which is now placed before the 
reader. 
‘My lord, me thinkes that l am more 


beholdinge to the hindar, part of my he 
than wel dare trust the forwards side of 
the same, and therfore sent to the Levete- 
nant and the S., as you knowe best, the 
Ordar to defar this execution tillthe* her 
furdar. And that this may be done I 
doubte nothing, without curlosiite of my 
further warrant, for that ther rasche deter- 
mination upon avery unt day Was c oun- 
termauned by your considerat admonition. 
The causes that move me to this ar not 


now to be « Xpressed, lest an irrevocable 
dede be in mene while committed. If 
the*™ wvl nides a warrant let this suffice, 
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pence ee Ee, 
Se 
all written with mynone hand. 


‘Your most jov inge Soy 


eraine 


‘Ey 
“LIZAR} 
‘ Indorsed j in me: Burgh ley? . ined R, 


Ap 1 1372, 
‘The Q, Matty with hirown 
hand, for staving = the Ex. 
ecution of the. D. 

‘Rat 2 inthe Morning. 

We have only room for One letter ; 
itis from Sir Francis Drake to Lord | 
vy, on his wnissing the king ott re 
treasure, and shows that the characterst,. 
British sailor was two centuries anda Ke 
ago the same as now. © There goes £4), 


? T 


my money,’ said a sailor a few Years ag 
when his « captain did not attack 4 2 

a! 4 
vessel under strong CONVOY, and §{ ¢« 


caped buttwelve hours, the whole ‘treas 
which the king of Spain had out of the] 
dies,’ said Drake ; both ated on 
nothing but success : si 
‘ Rizhte honorable, having yeat in pe. 
membrance vour honors wyslie In vo 
last lettre, that the receat of my letter 
which Thad written unto your hono; 
lyttel betore had bynn di ated rath t fron 
Ca pe Vemester* then from Ply 


calcu! 


moth, ce 


ne omytt to geve your honor now to un- 


derstand that as we then slaked no po 
syble travell or dylly gence which mri 
any way belong to the handlyng of s 
great a dyspi itche, 

good LL. that 1 will make it most apare 
unto your 


twelfe ow ers, the hooll treasure whi ch th 


voht 
30 lett me assure you: 


honor that it skaped us by 


Kyng of Spayne had cut of the Yndve 


this last yere. ‘The cawse best knowen! 
God. And we had at that instant ver 
fowil wether. 

‘My very good lorde, ther is now 4 


very great { Zappe opened, 


the Iykyng of the kyng of Spayne. Go. 
worke it all to his glorye 
‘These a eeet Tienes n, the bearers herev’, 


wat by n actors and eye wyttnesses 0f 4. 


that is passed and can fully certtyfye you 


very Jettell to 


honor of all pa: rticullaryte better then 


can be written: for which 


also more especyallye to declare the pie 
sente 
men, being as I judge of no sinall valle 
to pi arforme any good servis, yf her me 


jestie be o! ferred the occasyon of furt 


imploym ot. | 
‘It restethe therfore in your wysee 
to consyder and in ly ke sort to derec 
spedell ey W hat coorse we have to fill ow. 
And further I most humbly be 
your good lordshipe to alfuured us Ve 
honors! te good favo ey that some " 
nyes may be had oth suc he exspec di 
for the pre sent dyspateh Ing of our pov 
er sort of men, whose travel and long g 


{ 


’ 


— de syvreti la spedy dyspatch. 


‘The some reqwyset lor this dy*} 


, ‘bh 
waits be no lesse then syxe {ho 
} «| 
pounds: and in lewe therot ther 
> swe 
ether by land orsea, —s “ 


where Or W aT 1) you r L. e pall ti 
on it. ubnd so hum bye 


. 
fe ‘yinister €. 


for 


~- 


boity 


cawse | 
thowght it most meett to send them, 3 


astatt of our shippe $s, munycvon, an 


\ 














aand me to 
hen l shall 

, , understa 
hd |s| ippes 
e majestie 

ent ure, this 


To the Ri 
rhe Lord I 
of Y ngland 
\fajestie’s s Pi 

“With 

(To! 


Wilhelm 


(Cc 
THE poor | jilt 
3l| relish for 
we and alc 
highest JOYS 
yd the drat 
fiends aud ¢ 
be devotes h 
to trade, 1 
ever, is still : 
aid bis frien 
spirits of w 
resolve that 
passant, the 
wan, Wen 
with his sac 
dowly throu, 
rated by mc 
scenes, all th 
happily oblit 
in, however, 
ers, and his ¢ 
he contract: 
and, sinking 
hrough a se 
tures, till he 
fortune of hi 
the boards, - 
hereafter, 
of the comp 
ing girl, nat 
e travelle 
Vi ue of go 
rave.’ He 
8 thus striki 
‘“ Here | 
she brought 
upon the th: 
Tun off, lai 
the left on 
‘Fear not! 
‘elm, rising 
newed hin 
Tew steps 
i What 
“all me Mi 
art thou ?? 
. Who was 
) dead. ” 
, “Well! 
| T 
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hand. 
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Lord Bo. 
Of § pais 
racter oft), 
$ and a he’ 
OES £40) of 
Y Vears ao 

ack a A, 

and © | ¢. 
Ole treasysp 
tof the} 


culated on 


Veat in re. 
he in voy 
Mv letter 
Ir honor 3 
rather froy 
noth, I cap. 
Now to yp. 
ced no pos. 
hich mygit 
lyng of; 
ssure your 
Ost apare t 
ed us bu 
>» which th 
ve Yndye 
knowen 
stant ver! 


iS NOW 4 
v lettell to 
yne. 


ers hereo! 
ses Of a. 
tyfye your 
tter then 

cawse | 
d them, 2 
re the pre: 
cvon, an 
yall valiev 
f her m2 
of furthe’ 


wesc 

0 derect 
o fullow. 
5 besec 
dus you" 


some V 





Go. | 
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our good lordshyp untyll 
your lordship shall com- 
aytt one your Lordshipe, 
our honor som thing 





——— 
ny leave of y 
“he tyme as 


sub 


vg me to W 


; shi “ve Vv 
3 etl l shall ge ¢ ‘ “ : 

- Jerstand, hope in God, to your 
ar llykeng. From a bourd 


tehippes goor 
ies shipe the Elisybeth Bona- 
96th July 1580. 
Llo. most bounden 
Fra. Drake. 
To the Right honorable 
ie Lord High ‘Treasorer 
of Yngland, one of Her 
\faiestie’s Prevye Councell. 
~” With speed.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
—+ 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. 
By GoeTus. 
(Concluded from p. 402.) 

Tue poor jilted hoy loses, with his Mariana, 
x relish for those pursuits which, next to 
ove and along with it, had given him the 
highest joys and hopes—namely, poetry 
nnd the drama ; and, to the surprise of his 
fiends and great contentment of his father, 
be devotes himself with commendable zeal 
‘trade, The loss of his little actress, how- 


er majest 
ure, this 
Yor 


wer, is still a source of much silent sorrow ; | 


wid his friends, alarmed for a depressicn of 
witits of which they know not the cause, 
resolve that he shall travel, and execute, en 
passant, the functions of a gentleman bag- 
wan. Wenow find Wilhelm on horseback, 
with his saddle-bags behind bim, winding 
Jowly through dales and over hills, exhila- 
rated by motion and free air. Amid these 
scenes, all the sorrows he had undergone are 


! 





} 


happily obliterated from his soul. Ife falls | 


il, however, with a strolling party of play- 
ers,and his old passion for the stage revives: 


ie contracts a close intimacy with them, | 


and, sinking the bagman, accompanies thein 
\irough a series of very entertaining adven- 
tures, till he at length resolves to make the 
hrtune of his associates, by going himself on 
the boards,—with what success will be seen 
vereatter. The most interesting individual 
‘I the company is a mysterious young danc- 
ng girl, named Mignon, whose history, as 
te traveller briefly observes, * runs like a 
“read of gold through the tissue of the nar- 
tive.’ Her first appearance to Wilhelm 
: thus strikingly depicted :-— 
Here is the enigma,” said Philina, as 
“e brought her tothe door. The child stood 
“pon the threshold, as if she meant avain to 
ree of, laid the right hand on her breast, 
he left on her brow, and bowed deeply. 
_ hothing, my little dear,” said Wil- 
— 


2 fe 
‘ 


* steps nearer. 


Ch 


ime Mignon,” 


art thou?” "ee ny 
our” “No one has counted them.” 


7 Wh ; 4 “_ $ 
Rdg: was thy father?” “The great devil 
S$ dead.” 

"OWN ws sl 
hiling ell! this is singular enough,” said 


They asked her a few more ques- 


4 


hen German, and « 


aa rising and going towards her. She 
a ed him with a doubting look, and came | 


,.. 2 © gave her answers in a kind of 
itha strangely solemn | 


LS ttle =n ~eneeshteaenee 


Vhat is thy name?” he asked. “ They | 
* How many years oid | 


oe eee eee 
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ee 


manner, every time laying her hands on her 
breast and brow, and bowing deeply. 
‘Wilhelin could not satisfy himself with 
looking at her. His eyes and his heart were 
irresistibly attracted by the mystegous con- 
dition of this being. He reckoned her 
about twelve or thirteen years of age; her 
body was well formed, only her limbs gave 
promise of a stronger growth, or else an- 
nounced a stunted one. Her countenance 


was not regular, but striking ; her brow full | 


of mystery; her nose extremely beautiful ; 
her mouth, although it seemed too closely 
shut for one of her age, and though she often 
threw it toa side, had vet an air of frank- 
ness, and was very lovely. Her brownish 
complexion could scarcely be discerned 
through the paint. This form stamped it- 
self deeply in Wilhelm’ssoul; he kept look- 
ing at her earnestly, and forgot the present 
scene in the mulctude of his reflections. 
Philina waked him from his half-dream, by 


holding out the remainder of her sweatmeats | 


to the child, and giving her a sign to go 
away. ; 
and darted like lightning through the door,’ 
Wilhelm takes the child under his special 
protection, and by kind usage she improves 
amazingly :— 
‘In the mean time, Mignon’s form and 


manner of existence was growing more at- | 


tractive to him every day. In her whole 
system of proceedings, there was something 
very singular. She never walked up and 
down the stairs, but jumped. She would 
spring along by the railing, and before you 
were aware, would be sitting quietly above 
upun the landing, 
also, that she had a different sort of saluta- 
tion for each individual. For himself, it 
had of late been with her arms crossed upon 
her breast. Often for tne whole day she 
was mute. 

questions more freely, yet always strangely ; 
so that you could not determine whether it 
was caused by shrewd sense, or Ignorance 
of the language; for she spoke in broken 
German, interlaced with French and Italian. 
In Wilhelin’s service she was indetatizable, 
and up before the sun. On the other hand, 
she vanished early in the evening, went to 
sleep in a little room upon the bare tloor, 
and could not by any means be induced to 
take a bed or eveu a straw sack. He often 
found her washing herself. Her clothes, 
tou, were kept scrupulously clean, though 
nearly all about her was quilted two or three 
piles thick. 
that she went every morning early to hear 
mass. He followed her on one occasion, 
and saw her kneeling down, with a rosary, 
ina corner of the church, and praying de- 
voutlv. She did not observe him; and he 
returned home, forming Many a cone cture 
about this appearance, yet unable 09 arrive 
at any probable conclusion.’ 


Wilhelm was moreover told, 


—— 





She made her little bow as formerly, | 





Wilhelm had observed, | 


At times she answered various | 


of her art. Te would rather have declined 
this, particularly as he knew not what it 
was; but he had not the heart to refuse any 
thing this kind creature wished. After a 
little while she again came in. She carried 
a little carpet below her arm, which she 
then spread out upon the floor. Wilhelm 
said she might proceed, She thereupon 
brought four candles, and placed one upon 
each corner of the carpet. A little basket 
of eggs, which she next carried in, made her 
purpose clearer. Carefully measuring her 
steps, she then walked to and fro on the 
carpet, spreading out the eggs in certain fi- 
gures and positions; which done, she called 
Ina man that was waiting in the house, and 
could play on the violin, He retired with 
his instrument into a corner; she tied a 
band about her eyes, gave a signal, and, like 
a piece of wheel work, set a-going, she be- 
gan moving the same instant as the music, 
accompanying her beats and the notes ot the 
tune with the strokes of a pair of castanets. 

‘Lightly, nimbly, quickly, and with hairs- 
breadth accuracy, she carried on the dance. 
She skipped so sharply and surely along be- 
tween the egys, and trode so closely down 
beside them, that you would have thought 
every instant she must trample one of them 
in pieces, or kick the rest away in her rapid 
turns, By no means! She touched no one 
of them, though winding herself through 
their mazes with all kinds of steps, wide and 
narrow, nay, even with leaps, and at last 
half kneeling. 

‘Constant as the movement of a clock, 
she ran her cours ; and the strange music, 
at each repetiuon of the tune, gave a new 
impulse to the dance, re-commencing and 
again rashing off as at first. Wilhelm was 
quite led away by this singular spectacle ; 
he forgot his cares; he followed every 
movement of the dear litth creature, and 
felt surprised tu see how finely her character 
unfolded itself as she proceeded in the 
dance. 

‘Rigid, sharp, cold, vehement, and in 
soft postures, stately rather than attractive ; 
such was the light in which it showed her. 
At this moment, he experienced at once all 
the emotions he had ever feit for Mignoa. 
He longed to incorporate this forsaken be- 
ing with his own heart; to take her in his 
arms, and with a father’s love to awake in 
her the joy of existence. 

‘The dance being ended, she rolled the 
eggs together softly with her foot into a lit- 
tle heap, left none behind, harmed none; 


_then placed herself beside it, taking the 


bandage from her eyes, and concluding her 


performance with a little bow. 


Following this thread of gold, we are led | 


to sume delighttal extracts :— 


* * * * 
‘Mignon had been wanting tur him; she 
lighted him up stairs. 


On setting down the | 


light, she begved that he would allow her | 
' door. 


that evening tu complinent him With a piece 


‘Wilhelm thanked her for having ex- 
ecuted, suo prettily and unexpectedly, a 
dance he He pat- 
ted her; was sorry she had tued herselt so 
much, He promised her a new suit of 
clothes; to which she vehemently replied : 
‘Thy colour!” This, too, he promised her, 
though not well kuowing what she meant 
by it. She then lifted up the eggs, took the 
enrpet below her arm, asked ut he wanted 
wid skipped out at the 


ha { long wish d to see. 


any th fe turther, 
- ho ] 
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‘The musician questioned, said, 
that for some time she had taken much trou- 
ble in often singing over the tune of this 
dance, the well-known fandango, to him, 
ind training him till he could play wt accu- 
rately. For his labour she had likewise of- 
fered him some money, which, however, he 
would not accept.’ 

. * * x 

‘“T must go,” he exclaimed; “I will 
go.” Ile threw himself into a chair, and 
felt greatly moved. Mignon came in and 
asked, whether she wight help to undress 
him? Her manner was still and shy 3 it had 

grieved her deeply t o be so abruptly dis- 
missed by him before. 

‘Nothing is more touching than the frst 
disclosure of a love which bas been nursed 
in silence, of a faith grown strong in secret, 


steve 
heing 


and which at last comes forth ia the hour of 


need, and reveals itself to hin who former- 
ly has reckoned it of small account. ‘Phe 
bud, which had been closed so long and 
firmly, Wes how ripe to burst its swathings, 
and WV ihelm’s heart could never have been 
readicr to welcome the timpressions of aflec- 
tion, 

‘She stood before him and noticed his 
disquietude. Master!” she cried, 
thou art unhappy, what will become of Mig- 
non?’ Pear little creature,” said he, 
taking her hands, “ thou too art part of my 
anxieties. I must vo.” She looked at his 
eves, glistening with restrained tears; and 
knelt down with vehemence before him. 
He kept her hands; she taid ber bead upoa 
his knees, and remained quite still. LHe 
played with her hair, patted her, and spoke 
kindly to her. She continued motionless 
for a considerable time. At last he felt a 
sort of palpitating movement in her, which 
began very softly, and then by degrees with 
increasing violence diffused ‘itself over all 
her frame. “ What ails thee, Mignon ?” 
cried he; “ what ails thee?” She raised up 
her little head, looked at him, and all at 
once laid her hand upon her heart, with the 
countenance of one representing the utter- 
ance of pain. fle raised ber up, and she 
fell upon his breast; he pressed her towards 
him, and kissed her. She replied not by 
any pressure of the hand, by 
Whatever. She held firmn!y agatot 
heart; and all at once gave a cry, which 
was accouipanied by spasmodic movements 
of the body. She started up, and immedi- 
ately fell down Lefore him, as if broken in 
every joint, It was an excruciatiug mo- 
ment! «§ My child!” cried he, raisine 
up, and clasping her fast; *€ My chiud, what 
ails thee?” The palpitations continuc d, 
spreading from the heart over all the lax 
and powerless limbs; she was mere iy hang- 
Ing in bisarms. All at once she again be- 
came quite stiff, like one enduring the sharp- 
est corporeal agony; and soon, witha pew 
vehemence, all her frame once more be- 
came alive; and she threw herself about his 
neck, hke a bent spring that is closing; 
While in her soul, as it were, a strong rent 
toon place, and, at the same moment, a 
strean of tears tlowed from her shit eves 
tute bis besom. Tbe held her fast. Shie 
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fyer 


r her 
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“ept, and no tongue can express the force 
of these tears. Her long hair had loosened, 
and was hanging down betore her; it seein- 
ed as if her whole being was melting inces- 
santly Into a brook of tears. Her rigid limbs 
were again becoine relaxed; her immost soul 
was pouring Itself forth; in the wild confu- 
son of the moment, Wilbelin was afraid she 
would dissolve in his avins, and leave iio- 
thing there for hin to grasp. He held het 
faster and faster, “ My child!” cried he, 
‘my child! Thou art indeed mine, if that 
word cay comfort thee. Thou art mine! I 
will keep thee, [ will never forsake thee!" 
ler tears continued flowing. At last she 
raised herse'f; a faint gladness shone upon 
her face. “ My father!” cried she, “ Thou 
wilt not forsake me? Wilt be my father? I 
am thy child!” ; 

‘Softly, at this moment, the harp began 
to scund before the vs the old man 
brought affecting songs as an 
evening offerins to our friend, who, holding 
his child ever faster in his arms, enjoyed the 
most pure and undescribuble felicity,’ 

* * ¥* * 


dva 


1 + 
hits WC St 


‘Know’st tliou the land * where the leinon-trees 
bloom ? 

Where pe rol i “Orange glows in the deep thick- 
et’s om 

Where a eure ever soft from 
blows, 

And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and 
rose ? 

Kuow’st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would i go. 


the blue heaven 


:, ; 
house, with 


‘Know’st thou the its turretted 
walls, 

Where the chambers are glancing, and vast are 
the halls: 
Where the tigures 

wild, 
As if thinking: ** Vwny thus did they use thee, 
poor child?” 
Kvnow’st thou it? 
Thither! O thither 
My guide and my guardian, with thee would 
I go. 


of marble look on ime so 


‘Know’st thou the mountai 
arch, 

Vihere the mules among mi: 
rent march ? 
[nthe clefis of if, drag 

brood ; 
The rent crag 


toer the wild tor 


‘ons lie coil’d with their 


rushes down, and above it the 


g 
flood, 
Know’'st thou it? 
Thither! O thither, 
Our way leadeth : father! O come, let us go! 


on looking for Mig- 
Wilhelm did not 


‘Next morning, 
non about the house, 
find her; but was 1 nformed that she had 
gone out early with Melina, who had 
risen betimes to receive the wardrobe and 
other apparatus of his theatre. 

‘After the space of some hours, Wil- 
helin heard the sound of music before his 
door. At firsthe thought it was the harp- 
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* Becteas _—— 2 = ; bene aif 
fmiiated by Lord Byron, in the opening ot 


the poen of ° The Bride of Abydos’ :— 
‘iknow ye the lund where the cypress ai 


th, 


1d niyr- 


}er come again to visit hj Im: 


‘it pleased our friend 





‘for i 
veen there already, 


= 


TC | but 
| : ’ e 
distinguished the tones of a cthene 


tne voice Which began to sing 
non’s. Wilhelm opened the nn Mig. 
child came in, and sang him _ - 
we have just given above, . 4 


‘The music and Seneral expre; 


ext! remely, th 
he could not understand all the 
’ or 


tnade her once more repeat the 
and explain thems; he Wrote they, Fi 
and translated them into his nati . 
guaze, But the orig inal ity of it ts ty . bh. 
could linitate on! Vv from afar: its pr. 
like innocence of expression ie 
from it in the process of Teducing es 
broken phraseology to uniformity, . 


) oF 


; : 


1? 


was 4 





combining its disjointed Parts, TJ 
charm of the tune, moieover 
Incomparable. 

‘She began every verse In a state! Iya 
— manner, as if she wished ty’ 

tention towards something wonder ry 
i she had something wei ghit y to sear 
nicate. lathe th ird line, her tones he 
caine fainter and graver 3 the Know'y 1, 
uw? was uttered with a show of my ter 
and eager circumspectness; her Thither!) 
Mike ‘ exhibited a bou ndless | longing: 
and the Come let us go! she moditied g 
each re petiti n, SO that how it appeares 
to entreat and implore, now to linpel ax 
persuade, 

‘On finishing 
time, she stood 
looked keenly 


»W as Entirely 


her song for the secon 
silent for a moment, 
at Wilhelin, and asked 
sisal Know’st thou the land?” “f 
: ust mean Lialy,” said Wilhelin : “ wher 
list thou get ‘the little song?” * Italy 
es Mignon with an earnest air: “] 
thou go to Italy, take me along with thee; 
am too cold here.’ “ Hast | 
little dear?” sav 
But the child was silent, anu 


Willhelin. 


nothing more could be got out of her.’ 


in, its cloud-covered | 


* * * * * 


‘ Mignon came to meet him as he en 


tered ; ‘he clas ped her in his arins, ev 


claiming: ¢ Nothing, noting shall par 
us, thou ood Jittle creature | The see 
pracence of the world shall never 


ing 
cause me to forsake thee, or forget whe 


' | owe thee.”’ 


| had 


‘The child, whose warm caresses 
been accu tomed to avoid, repoice- 


with all her heart at this unlookec-' 


‘show of tenderness, and clung so ta 


; | 


*; Napkin to tle it 


j ward 


him, that he had some difficuity 
loose from her. 

‘When she came or went, 
good morning or go od night, 
hin so tiimly in her arms, ye kissed hit 
with such ardour, that often the violeat 
of this expanding nature gave him seri : 
fears. ‘Lhe spasmodic vivacity of her i 
meanour seemed daily to increase: i 
whole being moved in a restless we 
She would never be without s ag 
packthread to twist in her hands; § = 

some pa} re : 
4 DU 


wished 
she ciaspe 


knots ; 


All her sports seeme 


some 


wood to chew. 

the channels which dra! ined ott \ 
( % 

violent commotion. The oul) 













er! ned to 
bei ag near 
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* Keep 
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‘1 do no 
“it he comes 
and will not 
not know th: 
named the C 
intellivible. 
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"ere more 
SUS} icion thy 


‘The chi 
Scarecly rea 

doa dare 
DX: they x 
uttle dram: 
Croaking sc 
Mignon iny 
She hesan 
and avast 
that nothin 
fdure, \ 
: th vavet 
aus! € 

ged to ¢ 
Mail aya! 
ved and 
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rmity, a 
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8S ENtipely 


State! va 
1 tv dry 
why 
9 COmmy. 
Cones be. 
NOW'st thy 
)f mYster 
Thithe er 0 
$ long Zing 
Od ifie “da 
ap; veare; 
lnpel ia 
he secon) 
inoment, 
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d2” “} 
> ** wher 
© Ttaly 
air: “] 


vith thee; 


wre” said 
lent, anu 
f her.’ 
+t 
as he en 
arins, eye 
shall part 
“he seen 
all never 
get wha 


esses he 
rejoices 
oked-! 
so fast! 
V lo ¢ 
shed 
» Ciaspe 
ssed hit 
violence 
n serious 
her ae 
ase; DE 
stuiines 
piece 


mé 
Jiu 


i to cause her any cheerfulness 
{ 
a near the boy Felix, with who nn 
jig 


oon i a very dainty manner 
ix * 


Sent * * * 
‘ - 


wor it Ob 
“aren aud the harper were away. 


the pleasures of the entertain- 
ad not been noticed that the 
Iere 
' , they 
ea «elcomed by the compauy. They 
ve wy together, very strangely decked : 
wag beating a triangle, Mignon a tam- 
m= - the old man had his large burp 
, round his neck, aud was playing on it 
et he carried it before him. 
veched coal and round the table, and 
-. multitude of songs. FEatables were 
ded t0 them 5 and the guests believed 
»y could not do a greater kindness to the 
(ven, than by giving them as much sweet 
i eas they hota to drink. For the com- 
vaay themselves had not by any means 
elected a stock of savoury Hlashs, pre- 
ened by the two amateurs, whieh bad ar- 
ad this evening in baskets. The chiid- 
ren tripped about and sang; Mignon in 
ticular was trolicksome | uC yor | W hat any 
we had ever secn her, She beat the tam- 
bourne with the greatest liveliness and 
vrace: now, with hort finger pressed ‘ausulust 
he parchmeat, she hummed across it quick- 
‘ty and fro; now rattled on it with ber 
tnuckles, now with the back of her hand; 
pay sometines, with alternating rhythm, 
she struck it first against her knee and then 
waist her head ; and anon twirling it im 
her hand, she made the shells jinsle by 
themselves; and thus, from the siuplest 
wstrument, elicited a great variety of tones. 
Atter she and Felix hi ad long rioted about, 
they sat down upon an elhow- chai which 
wig standing empty at the table, exactly 
opposite to Wilhelm. 
‘© Keen out of the chair!’ cried ~~ 
"itis 5 wait Ing for the ghost, I think ; 
when he comes, it will be worse for you.” 
“1 do not fear him,” answered Mignon: 
“if he comes we can rise. 
wie will not harin me.” 
not know that ber re puted 
named the Great Devil, 
intelli vible. 
‘The party looked at one another; 
‘tre more and more confirmed in 
‘epicion that the manager was in the secret 
I the OST, They talked and = t ipple d, 
Hid he | virls from tine to time cast tanid 
e“NCes at the door. 
. . The childre n, sented ia tie ereat chair, 
: ripe y reached above the table more, 
” 4 larger look, than puppets im their 
+ they actuaily at le Ms th commenced a 
ne drama in the style of Punch. ‘The 
Mis ny B screeching tone of these people 
yt aitated very well; and Felix and 
“an to knock their heads together, 
lsc thee edges of the table, ina way 
cedure, 43 . se but wooden puppets could 
vith eave om Nou,in particular, grew frantic 
tee the company, much as they 
were 10 fibe 


1)? 


Fo those who did 
father had been 


t m 
they 


vf) 


aor 


she | 


and 


uched at her at first, 
"led to curh her. 
_— av: ul; 


‘ved and 


ana 


for she now sprang up, 
her tambourine, and ca- 


ii 





made their entranee, and were : 


Je is my uncle, 
this speech was uii- 


their 


But persuasion was of 


ND WEEK! ¥ ‘R 


‘seemed 
They | 


aroused 
| fancy, 


pered round the table, 


With her hair flying 
out behind her, 


with her head thrown b; ick, 
and her limbs as it were cast into the air, 
she seemed lke one of those ‘antique 
Mmaades, whose wild and all but impossi- 
ble positions still strike us with astonish- 
ment when seen on classic monuments ’” 
* = ¥ * * ” 

‘The instant Wilhelm gained his room, 
he stripped, and, extinguishing his candle, 
hastened into bed. Sleep was overpower- 
ing him without delay, when a noise, that 
to issue from behind the stove, 
hin. In the eye his heated 
the image of the harnessed king was 
hovering near bim: he sat ap that be might 
address the spectre ; but le telt himsclf en- 


circled with soft arms, and his mouth was 


shut with kisses, which he had not force to 
push away, 

* Next morning, Wilhelm started up with 
ay unpleasant fecling, and tound himselt 
alone. Lhs head was still dim with the 
tumult, which he had not yet entirely slept 
olf; and the recollection of bis nightly 
visitant disquieted his mind. [is first sus- 
piclon lighted on Philina; but, ou second 
thoughts, he conecived that it could not 
have been she. He sprang out of bed, 
and, while putting his clothes, he no- 
ticed that the coor, which commonly be 
used to bolt, was now ajar; though whe- 
ther be had shut it on the previous night or 


hi 


not, he could not recollect.’ 
* * « * * * 
‘At this moment Mignon entered with 


his breaktast. ‘Phe aspect of the child as- 
tonished Wilhelin, we may almost say al- 
frighted lim. She appeared to have grown 
taller over night: she entered with a state- 
ly, noble airs; and looked him in the face 
so earnestly, that he could not endure her 
elarices. Sie did not touch him, as at 
other times, when, for morning salutation, 
she would press lis hand, or kiss his cheek, 
his lips, his arm, or shoulder: but having 
put his things 
lence.’ 


in order, she 


Z Vi i W. 





eee 


} asunder and’ extinguish 





threshold 


retired in si- | 
| him on his knee; 


The child Telix, mentioned in the follow- | 


ing passage, passes for the sou of Aurelia, 
the manager's sister, but turns out after- 
wards to be the by another actress, 
of: the reader may re: adily guess who. 

‘On a sudden, Mignon rushed into 
the room, laid hold of him, and cried: 
« Master! save } ane house! It 1, on fire !”’ 
Wilhelin sprang through the door; 
strong ena came rushing down upon 
him from the upper story. In the street 
he heard the cry ot fire; and the har 
with his instrument in his iio 
down stairs breathless through the smoke. 
Aurelia hurried out of her chamber, and 
threw little Felix into Wilhelin’s aris. 

‘** Save the child!” cried she; and we 
will mind the rest.” 

‘Wilhelm did not look upon the danger 
as so great 5 his first thought was to pene- 
trate tu the source of the fire, and try to 
stifle it before it reached a head. He 


SO, 





per, 


) 
han by 


igave Felix to the Hlarper; commanding 


a nn to hasten Cown the stone stair, which 
led across a little garden 


| looked at the 


and a} 
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| 82 rden, and to wait with the children in 


the open air. Mignon took a light to 
show the way. He begged Aurelia to 
secure her things there also. He himself 
pierced upwards through the smoke; but 
it was in vain that he exposed himself to 
such a danger. The flame appeared to 
issue from a neighbouring house; it had 
already caught the wooden floor and stair: 

soine others, who had hastened to his help, 
were suffering like himself from fire and 
vapour. Yet he kept inciting them; he 
called for water; he conjured them to dis- 
pute every inc h with the flame ; and pro- 
mised to abide by them to the last. At 
this instant, Mignon came springing up, 

and cried: ** Master! save t! iy Felix ! 
The old man is mad! He is killing him.” 

Searcely knowing what he did, Wilheln 
darted down the stair, and Mignon fol- 
lowed close behind hiin. 

‘On the last steps, which led into the 
garden-vault, he paused with horror, 
Some heaps of fireewood branches, and 
large masses of straw, which had been 
stowed in the place, were burning with a 
clear flame ; Felix was lving on the 
ground and screaming ; the Har rper stood 
aside holding down his head, and leaned 
against the wa B © nhappy creature ! 
what is this?” said Wilhelm. The old 
man spoke not; Mignon lifted Felix, and 

carried him wit th difliculty to the garden ; 
whi ile Wilhelin strove to pull the fire 
it; but only by 
his efforts made the flame more violent. 
At last he too was forced to fly into the 
garden, with his hair and his eyelashes 
burnt; tearing the Harper with him 
through the conflagration, who, with 
singed beard, unwillingly accompanied 
him. 
Wilhelm hastened instantly to seek 
children. Ele found them on the 
of a summer-house at some 
Mignon was trying every effort 
her comrade. Wilhelm took 
he questioned him, felt 
him; but could obtain no satisfactory ac- 
count from either him or Mignon. 

‘ Neanwhile the fire had ferc ely seized 
on several houses; It was now enlighten- 
all the neighbourhood. W thhel: nN 
child in the red glare of the 
tlames; hecould tind no wound, no blood, 
no hurt of any hind. He groped over all 
the little creature’s body, but it gave no 


the 


distance : 
to pacity 


Ing 


/sign of pain; onthe contrary, it by de- 


| grees grew cain, 


and began to wonder at 
the blazing and express its plea- 

at the spectacle ot beams and rafters 
like a grand lumination, SO 


houses, 
su 


cad iy, 


| beautifully an 1d so regularly. 





-vault or Fine the | 


| how inestimable 


‘Wilhelin thought not of the clothes or 
goods he might have lost; he felt deeply 
to him was this pair of 
human beings, who had just escaped so 
greata danger. He pressed little Felix 
to his heart with a new emotion; Mignon, 
too, he was about to clasp with joyful ten- 
derne 35, but she softly as oided th 135 she 
‘took hin by the hand and held it fast. 

co Master,” said she,—(till the present 
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evening she had hardly ever named him 
master; at first she used to name him, sir, 
and afterwards to call him father)— 
‘Master! we have escaped an awful dan- 
ger; thy Felix was on the point of death,’’ 

‘By many inquiries, Wilhelm learned 
from her at last, that when they came into 
the vault, the Harper tore the light from 
her hand, and set on fire the straw 3; that 
he then put Felix down, laid his hands 
with strange gestures on the head of the 
child, and drew a knife as if he meant to 
sacrifice him; that she sprang forward and 
snatched it from him; that she screamed, 
and some one from the house, who was 
carrying something down into the garden, 
caine to her help, but must have gone 
away in the confusion, and left the old 
man and the child alone. 

‘Two or even three houses were now 
flaming ina general blaze. Owing to the 
conflagration in the vault, no person had 
been able to take shelter in the garden. 
Wilhelm was distressed about his friends, 
and in a less degree about his property. 
Not venturing to quit the children, he 
was forced to sit and see the mischief 
spreading more and more. 

‘In this anxious state he passed some 
hours. Felix had fallen asleep upon his 
bosom; Mignon was lying at his side, and 
holding fast his hand. ‘The efforts of the 
people finally subdued the fire. The 
burnt houses sank, with successive crashes, 
into heaps; the morning was advancing; 
the children awoke, and complained of 
bitter cold; even Wiihelin, in his light 
dress, could scarcely brook the chillness 
of the falling dew. He took the young 
ones to the rubbish of the prostrate build- 
ing; where, among the ashes and the em- 
bers, they found a very grateful warmth.’ 

* * * * 

‘ Mignon’s little wardrobe had, in like 
manner, been consumed. As Wilhelm 
was about providing her with new apparel, 
Aurelia proposed that now at last they 
should dress her as a girl. 

‘““*No! no! not at all!” cried Mig: 
non; and insisted with such earnestness 
upon the matter, that they let her have 
her way.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
————s- + @ > o—- 


A Few Plain Observations on the Causes in- 
strumental to the Growth of Dissenters in 
the Church of Christ. 8vo. pp. 36. 
London, 1824. 

‘THe cause of the growth of dissenters 15 

supposed by the author of the little pasar 

phlet before us to be the apathy of church 
ministers. his is not the only cause, 
but there are many others—such as the 
wanton profligacy and rapacity of some of 
the church ministers, and the insolence 
cin London at least) with which any per- 
son not having a seat is treated unless he 
bribes the pew-opener. ‘This system of 
converting the temples of God into exhi- 
bitions where an admission fee is exact- 
ed, is as disgusting as it is injurious to real 
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Thoughts on Prison Labour, &c. &c. By a 
STUDENT OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 8vo., 


pp. 480. London, 1824. 


Tue Editor of this work, for the Thoughts 
are not all his own, but include our 
thoughts and those of every other jour- 
nalist that has written on the tread-mill, is 
most decidediy opposed to this mode of 
punishment, and has laboured most assidu- 
ously in proving its baneful tendency on 
the health of the persons on whom it Is 
inflicted. Like every Englishman who 
can lay the least claim to humanity or feel 
for the sex, he is indignant that women 
should be exposed to the tread-wheel; 
and even pregnant women have been con- 
demned to it, when, in more than one 
case, the consequence was that the female 
miscarried. Asa friend to the laws, which 
presume every man to be innocent until 
proved guilty by a jury of his countrymen, 
he feels a just abhorrence of that outrage 
on law,the condemning untried prisoners to 
the wheel—an outrage which the magis- 
trates of the north riding of Yorkshire, in 
the gaol of Northallerton, have, we be- 
lieve, the exclusive honour of having com- 
mitted. "These, however, are not the only 
reasons for our student’s opposing the 
tread-wheel: he opposes its use on con- 
stitutional grounds; on the score of hu- 
manity 3; on account of its injury to the 
health of the prisoners, and its inefficacy 
as a part of prison discipline, His opi- 
nions are supported by a host of authori- 
ties; and although we are thus late in no- 
ticing the work, we have strong reasons 
for believing that to the exertions of the 
author the public ts In a great degree in- 
debted for the mitigation in this species of 
prison labour, which took place in the last 
session of Parliament. The work einbo- 
dies a vast quantity of evidence and opi- 
nions as tothe tread-mill, and the observa- 
tions of the author are judicious and hu- 


mane. 
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A Monody to the Memory of Thomas Lora | 


erskine. Lnseribed, by Permission, to his 


Royal Highness the Duke of York. By 
Miss [larrinr Cope. 12mo. pp. 35. 


London, 1824. 


Tue author of this monody had in con- 
templation to publish the life of Lord 
Erskine, but finding that Mr. Cooper, the 
barrister, was engaged in the same object, 
she thought she could not cope with hin, 
and relinquished her design. Her only 
tribute to the ‘ extraordinary talents and 
virtues’ of his lordship, is this monody. 
Now, with every respect for the memory 
of Lord Erskine, and with as high an 
opinion of his talents as any person can 
have, we confess that his lordship’s virtues 
seem to us more than equivocal,— we 
mean of course private virtues, for public 
ones are alwayssuspicious. “Lhe monody 
is an bonest tribute, no doubt, of one who 
was a great admirer of the talents of Lord 
Erskine; and, as to its poetical merits, why 
let the friends of his lordship take ¢ the 
will for the deed.’ . 


collection: and the object of the little wore 











Poem, occasioned by a late Marriage i, 1: 
Life, and other Poems. By o01n Hi 
London, 1824. “+ Pp. 

CONFESSING Ourselves perfectly ; 

of the marriage in high |): > enor, 

a aig = ie, to Whitch . 
author of the principal poen alld ». ¢ 
shall merely state that it is supposed’ te 
written by a young lady to ‘eh : 
gentleman had formerly paid his ‘ the, 
es, and that it appears to us to Pi 
more passion than poetry, ‘The P= 
poems are not without merit, but We be, 
no room for an extract. _ 
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Beauties of the Dulwich Picture Gy), 
12ino, pp- 101. Lonidon, tga, 
Tue Picture Gallery at Dulwich—a dey, 
ful villaze within an hour's walk of tows. . 
one ot the few exhibitions that j , 
tously open to the public—we say Spat 
tously, for tickets of admission are $0 ex, 
obtained that it may really be consideres 
such, God's Gift College, Dulwich, a8 pro. 
bably most of our readers are WAL, Wa: 
founded by Alleyne, a player contemporar; 
with Shakspeare, who, out of the sleyde 
salary then allowed, appropriated more per. 
haps to public charity than all the heme 
and heroines of the sock and buskin have 
done since. The Picture Gallery was lett, 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, an eminent historic: 
painter, who died somewhat less than twe- 
ty years ago. It consists of upwanis 
three bundred aud fifty pictures by the ols 
masters, including Cuyp, Temers, Rubens 
Vandyke, Rembrandt, Wouvermans, Ve 
lasquez, Llolbein, Murillo, Poussin, Claude, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Morales, Salvator Ros, 
Guido, Tercino, Paul Veronese, Ostade, X-. 
with a few by Sir Joshus Reynolds and Wi- 
son. The works of the Flemish landscape 
painters form a Conspicuous feature in ths 
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before us is not to describe every picture 
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ORIGINAL. 


“yoISSEURS, TRAVELLERS, AND 
ARC HIT ECTS 

he Editor of “the Ritenwy Chronicle. 

., EvITOR; —Having learnt from the 

of an excellent article in your 


Sa! U 


Je, the week before last, on archi- 


J 


nic 


cit v ymstance ‘of the removal of the 
cly- erected buildings, | beg that you 
‘have the goodness to permit me to 
this affair for the sake of your 
airy readers, many of whom will 
witably conclude that a circumstance 
nprecedented could only arise from 
building in question being alto- 
-iher preposterous and ridiculous. 
“Yet, that these unfortunate build- 
os are neither, I will roundly venture 
assert; and I really think few things 
sore probable, thanthat when submitted 
he ordeal your corresponde nt recom- 
»onds, they will, in the course of a few 
, be probably considered, if not 
1 ay excellent, yet comparatively 


: sidered indicative of very sound 
fyment on the subject, by an architect 
10 has not now to prove, how deeply 

' has studied his profession, how well 
¢ has cultivated histaste. Mr. Soane, 


‘ie same situation, as if a country gen- 
‘eman whose estate had been much in- 
red, and whose family was very large, 
ai required him to repair his dec ay "ed 
iansion, so far as to secure it from in- 
ry, and to preserve it from contempt ; 

itneither to etfect the restoration of that 
thie greatness which was no longer 
‘quired, or that splendour which pru- 
nce forbade. Propriety and decenc y 


at which even those pre pared to cavil 


, 
would not object on the score of ex- 





ese, Was the first grand requisite ; the 

ul, pe rhaps consistency of style ; but 
: the mansion in question (like al] 
‘tancient seats) exhibited all styles 


Pad sis tend to legitim: icy, and many 
do not, Surely 


he had a right to 
bt that which was good in his own 
‘Simin both poits he has acted 
‘Jt hourably, 
asa Taise the cry about incon: cruity, of 
“i we have heard so much, is really 
absurd, that it has reminded me per- 
‘tually of Dr Johnson’s observation 
mn h milk porndge and feudal systems. 
Wis it possible that there can be an- 


2 my without incongruity ? unless, in- | 


ed we builda city, and then abandon 


na 
sa memento of the taste of the times 
Fvery city | qu estion the purely af taste POSSESS ed hy 


1 ¥ 
"hich it was erected. 


the mortifying (and to meappall- | 





~buildings—the 


ad when taken in conjunction with | 
1 the accompanying circumstances, be | 


idea that uniformity is excellence. 


'gether with the equally fa 


the present occasion, was placed in | vastness is majesty, and that largeness of 
{ 





' the 


{ 


‘and 
‘concluded that | 
| pr yportion to his labours, and that his 


ee _—— — — a 


under heaven, in which successive ge- 
nerations of men have lived, flourished, 
suffered, revived, and improved, give in- 
dications of changes in the power, the 
taste, the persecutions, and the triumphs 
they have experience ‘d; and the most 
noble emotions, the most delightful ex- 
citations of the mind, 
from observing the progressive improves 
ment of taste, or mourning over these 
sure witnesses of barbarous invasion. 
They are the varieties which make 
‘crowded cities charm us,’ by concen- 


trating the gradations of empire, and of 


the human intellect itself, and giving 
us views through the vista of past 
ages. Who would prefer seeing St. Pe- 
tersburch i in all its beautiful congruity 
to Rome,—faded, dilapidated, macnifis 
cent Rome,—i1n all theintermixture pro- 
duced by barbarous founders and their 
polished sons, more barbarous conque- 

rors and more cultivated successors ? 


are experienced | 





here most perfect productions. 
‘genius of Grecian architecture must not 


—_i_ees 
_ 


—_ = -_- 





_— _ — — 


one who has studied at the fountain’s 
head in so faulty a school. It is very 
natural, and indeed excusable, in Mr. 
Bankes, after expending time and money 
and personal toil, under a vertical sun, 
In excavating a mighty temple, to stand 
rapt in delighted astonishment at the 
majestic mass, the gigantic statue, and 
the svodatias column, which he has 
called from the sleep of unnumbered 
centuries, to that resurrection which is 
thus presented to his sight in undi- 
mintshed freshness and uninjured beau- 
ty; but it does not therefore follow that 
these eldest-born prodigies of art are 
The 


find a tomb even ina pyramid. 


‘rate the eye as 


The contrast, the diversity, of public | 


efie ct alternately pro- 
duced by that which excites sublimity 
or veneration, with that which com- 
mands admiration for its beauty 
majesty, or even that which solicits it 
for neatness and util ity,—pre clude the 
lam 
however, that this idea, to- 


Ilse one that 


pe ‘rsuaded, 


parts is necessary to magnificence, have 
been the sole reason why these build- 
ings have been per: secuted to their 
downfall, since they have no inherent 
fault that could account for it; and as 
they did not pretend to accord with, nor 
vet to rival, that magnificcnt gable end 
of Westminster Hall, so pe rpetually 


designated its front, and were alto; vether 


on too confined a scale to alarm our 
new-found national taste, this must have 
been the true reason. 


Mr. Bankes, night after night, pursued 


‘these erections with all the severity of 


acritic, and the zeal of a patriot ; and 
electricity kindled in his veins, 1n 
the burning sands of ieypt, was natu- 
rally effeetive on many around him, 
who, knowing how much he had seen, 
how indefatigably he had toiled, 
his knowledge was in 
his travels were 


taste Was as pe rfect as 
from me to de- 


extensive. Far be it 
preciate the generous spirit of enter- 
prise, the ardent devotion to merito- 
rious exertion and scientific discovery 
‘that gentleman has evinced, and which 


will for ever claim the thanks of pos- 


iterity; but surely I may be allowed to 


or , 


That the continual contemplation of 
colossal objects will in time so satu- 
to produce the same 
etfect that ‘continually using a favou- 
rite colour has unfortunately heen 
known to do by a great painter, it is 
impossible to doubt, when we Jearn that 
those very intelligent travellers, the 
Hon, Captain Irby, and Captain Man- 
gles, who pursued the same route, and 
shared the same search with Mr. Bankes, 
also partake this optical delusion. This 
is clearly evinced Fuse the utter disap- 


| pointment the Vy alle ‘perienced on view- 


ee 


ing the ruins of Palmyra, in which ele- 
cance and beauty, the most perfect pro- 
portions, and exquisite symmetry, failed 
to produce pleasure, “unquestionably 
from this cause, since other travellers 
not only experienced it in the highest 
degree, but have transmitted to us 
proofs of the excellence of these magni- 
ficent ruins, 

Since it is certain that in this country 
we are never likely to construct sphinx- 


'es, nor build py ramids—-since we have 


‘thing much to be lamented, 


no quarries out of which to carve ca- 
thedrals, nor any statuaries emulous of 
rivajling the Isis that have reached us 
from this venerable Egypt, surely itis a 
that any 
circumstance should artse likely to in- 


‘terrupt the gradual improvement which 





during the last half century, taken 
in this country. Norcan it be 
less de that the professional 
knowledge and the personal feelings of 
Mr. Soane should receive a wound, 
since it is certain that he, of all his 
brethren, has most contributed to the 
furtherance of a purer taste in the coun- 
try ; and that his museum and nbeary, 
his liberality to all students, fis excel- 
lent lectures, the disposition it was his 
intention to make for the benent of 
posterity, his generosity on every point 
connected with the fine arts in: general, — 


has, 
place 
‘pli rable 
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that hetherefore, of all other architects, 
is the last who shou!d have been sub- 
jected to such a trial. 
lf ourneighbours (which God forbid) 
should become the possessors of those 
treasures of which we have thought so 
little, —if Parisian pride should exult in 
adding to its museum of art, that splen- 
did collection so many years and so 
many thousands, have contributed to en- 
rich,—we shall certainly have more to 
regret than the planting of the great 
pyramid in Linco!n’s Inn Fields would 
make us amends for; and not even Cleo- 
patra’s needles would mend the rent 
made in our national reputation. 





In | 


: | 
such a case, may it be your consola-_ 


tion and mine, Mr. Editor, to have made 
a well-meant, though unavailing pro- 


test, against the steps which ied to the. 


JONATHAN OLDWORTH. 
—— 1D > 
THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION 
DEFENDED. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


mischief f. 


ee eee - 


Sir,—lI neither know nor care who As- | 


modeus is, but if he be a member of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, he ought to be 
expelled; and, as he appears fond of 
general quarterly meetings, I hope one 
will be convened for that special pur- 
pose. I say again, | know not who As- 
modeus is, but were he the devil him- 
self (and it would not be the first time 
that Satan has mixed with the sons of 


tiie government, | 
law, In sus- 


Does not 
break the 


signify. 


sometimes, as 


pending the Habeas Corpus Act, by con- | 


seut of Varitament ; and could not we, 
the mechanics, who 
deputies, like the House of Commons, 
but constituents, authorize the suspend- 
ing of our rules for one night—why the 
thing's ridiculous, and not to be rea- 
soned upon: besides, if people cannot 
alter their own laws, they are the slaves 
of those laws;—and, sir, the mecha- 
nics never will be siaves. Asmodeus 
thinks the rent of £300 a year too 
much, and, if the mechanics were like 
him, I dare say the first quarter would not 
be paid; the term of 140 years too does 
not suit him, and yet that is only twice 
the lite of one man s athe 
stitution will live for ages,—aye, and 
flourish too, in spite ot Asmodeus and 
his legion—the name given in scripture 
to demons of his class, for they are 
many. lam your's, &e., 

A Member or THE MeEcilANtcs’ 

INSTITUTION. 
—_—=3 (> o——— 


are 


not elected | 








Mechanics’ In- | 


TheRambicsof Asnaodetus, 


men), | wouldmove hisexpulsion,—yea, | 


as the devils were cast out, as related in 
scripture * 

But, probably, he is not a member of 
our glorious institution, but some needy 
garretteer who makes money in propor- 
tion to the severity and acrimony, rather 
than the justice, of his writings, ‘and who 
smuggled himself in among us on the 


night “when Dr. Birkbeck, as | think, 


meeting. I say very properly, for what 
is the use of having a president anda 
committee if they are not to have the 
power of acting with vigour when occa- 
sion requires it. You, Mr. Editor, have 

been perpetually grumbling that the in- 
stitution makes no progress, and the 


very moment the managers are prepared | far 


to accomplish, in one evening, what 
in seven previous months they failed 
to effect—I mean the procuring 
suitable premises—there is an outery 
against it, in which youjoin. Perhaps 
it was not strictly according to the rules 
and regulations of the society to con- 
stitute the attendants on the lecture into 
a general meeting, but what does that 


a a 


* See Acts of the ponerieg 





No. X. 


Ir was an observation of the poor, ne- 
elected, but immortal author of Hudi- 
bras, that— 

‘ Little rogues submit to fate, 

That great ones may enjoy the world in state; 
and in the course of my rambles, | 
often witness its truth. If a few poor 
devils, after the labours of one week, 
or preparatory to beginning those of 
anot her, indu'ge in a game at cards over 
a pot of porter at a public-house, they 


run the hazard of the tread-mill, while 





poor Boniface is fined forty shillings, 


slick, right away, as Jonathan has it. 
Again, if afew ha!f+pay officers seek 


‘to better their finances, or a few bank- 
very properly constituted us a general . , 
rupt tradesmen attempt to retrieve 


thetr 
broken fortunes, at the hazard-tab!e— 
in pounce the myrmidons of the po- 
lice, more anxious to snatch at the 
bank on the table, than to seize on the 
persons that are round it; though, if 
these do not escape, they stand a fair 
chance of fine and imprisonment. 
from being an advocate for gam- 
bling ; but if it is a vice, the rank of the 
parties engaged in it does not alter it, 
and the law should be enforced equally 
against all, Why,then, are those sinks 
of iniquity tolerated, which are falsely 
called hells, since hell is a place of 
tormeut nial punishment, and not of 
crime or pleasure ? We were told the 
other day that the gambling establish- 
ment of a ctederant ishmonger In St. | 





| 


' 


/overreach and ruin each other y 


| Bob was a bad fellow, but 
lam 


James's Street was broken 
the ex-dealer in shrimps, 
salmon, would no longer ne - 
catch the flat fish and cud. i he 
bi: Ity ; ; but this appears Not te he 
case, and the Bible-Soeja 
earl, the conjugally ivured * 
the pecrage- claiming Yorkshire 
have been suffered to escape the ¢ % 
es of the law into whicl y he had fy 


justifying the ol} pservation of [jc 
that,— 


ty-a 


Cie 


‘ Sim: uiler flies l *the spider’ swe D are ta’er = 
When great ones tear the web and free re 


Then there’s the little-go ang , 
the little adventures of chance 
little folks can venture j Nn, are Les % 
crimes, while the gamblers | In milly 
on the Stock Exchanze are allowed 


ify ‘ 
Wallis ye 


turbed, 

But apropos of the Stock Exchange, 
have you heard of the proposed tes 
ration of the Jews. The Garett 
Spires assures its readers that 4) 
Sublime Porte has applied to the Jes 
of the kings for a loan, offering aS ass 


curity, the — which gave birth to th | 


King of the Jews—Palestine as a sec 
rity Sisal need not say the ges Wi 
ected, for, on mentioning the subj 
ae ng the [sraelites of London ini 
Franktort, not a single soul could! 
prevanied upon to go there, even a. 
though with the rank of governor, | 
therefore, the Jews ever return into the’ 
own land, it must either be by a min 
cle, or by some such means 4s has 
populated Virginia and New Sou 
Vy ales. 
Is it truce, Mr. Editor, that [on 
Waithman wants to be re-elected? 
no »—people do not take the small-p 
a second time,—better the Mayor of Gs . 
rett than Waithman, who, afterall, 's 
a bad fellow in his way. Iw ill, howe 
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I sins. 
forgive him ali his am igisteriat si 


least, 
Robespierre and Bonaparte, Wh yen th 
latter had finished the game of tua 

down-dick in [urope. Here it Is:- 


‘Nobespierre was Bonaparte’s precurso's 
Bouey wis + 


worser. 
Vhile oa the subject of the city; 
cannot omit viving you a ¢ god ad 
— s. W hen Sir W ‘ili am Cur 
eturne d from his voyage to Italy 2 
asin: he called to pay his respec's 
Mr. Canning at Gloucester 
Among other questions, 
said, ° “But pray, Mr, Canning; ya , 
you say to the tunnel uncel ‘e 
‘Thames2?? *Say!’ replied Cann" 
‘why LT say it will be 


hat V 


mre ae 


ihe - 
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for an impromptu he made 0! | 


ne Me 


Sir \\ [ihe 
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mics an hour ?—and if it would, 
nota principle of motion here held - 


vee of which 
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ee 
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. London ev 


4 rreal de al. 
oe ee of bores reminds me of Mr. 
Al. im 


d cemeniot, as Peter Plausible says, 
1 “a Mr. Vallance a 


€ mean to 
but quite the reverse : but this 


atjeman, who 
: sung man, 
f r Su} verseding all the present 
af communicating by land, by 

he calls * conveyance In vacuo: 
he proposes to lay enormous 

vs, say from London to Falmouth ; 
iter p! lace an apparatus is to be 
. d 
due a vacuum in the pipe; and 
, the vacuum has been produced, 
‘Lond n end of the pipe ts to he 
ed, sous to allow the air to rush 
» it towards Falmouth. ‘This 
aus once fixed, Mr. Vallance asks, 
id not (air being wr mwwn to rush 
a vacuum at the rate of nearly 
| — an hour) a ite rapid mo- 
ake place inside; and supposing 
ee were any light body in the pipe 
\ filled its bore, would not 
isbody be driven towards Faimouth at 
rate of perhaps several hundred 


tto us, which admits of elaboration 
means of intercourse rapid to a de- 
we have hit herto no 
nception ; °? 

bon chty convenience this would be 
the world: by this means a bank- 
scerk n might slee pin bis favourite 
m! che at Ham: pstead or Islington, 
in the mornin: x to Edinbureh or 
lizhlands, after a Seotch 


and, 


reakfast, return to London before the 


opened; or he might be blown 


I. 
laf] 
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9 48 the distay Neo Is only twenty-one 


Slama [, onden citizen nit Ly dine : 


AND WEE ALY 


. ' 
er had, and that 1s say-_ 


EE - - ~ — 


‘that’s a mi zhty 
| Arago; why! 


fine notion of Mr: 
does he not know that gas 


AR VIEW. 


| has or ily been discovered within the last | 


thirty years, and the sun has blazed 


away thirteen hundred years to my cer- 
tain knowledve and that of my fathers | 


is really a very inge- | 
has circulated pro- 


to exhaust the air out of, and | 


aDp= | 
i 


_ which they do 


have | 


© real blessings, 


| yate, and, alter drinking the | 
“ers, return to 5 adie in time to. 


We hot rolls to hts breakfast: and 

$ . pipe is laid Across the Chan- 
eA y | = 

Mm Dover to Calais—and what so ° 


: ata 
v-use In the city, and, instead of | 
; Zto the Shades for his pint if 
» aay Set of to Paris drink tis 
hae: S of claret, rd ew: h or 
Pane, and return in time to 


18 letters and save the post ia 
Nard Street, Mr, Vallance’s plan 
| ‘Me Middl (it was — 
7 on some years ago} 

re is nothi: nz new under the sun 


t) rT 
an ity if we are to credit M. 
“es ot Po = 4 
lig aris, VIO asserts that the 
Ited with gas. | was men- 
ng z this 2 


*Y of Duh 


whon he exclaimed 


‘and were there 


| 
| 
| 


, 


before me.’ [ endeavoured to explain 
the matter, but he wou!d listen to no- 
thing more from ASMODEUS. 
-HD> oe —_- 
ENIGMAS IN PROSE, 
No. IX. 

FLUCIDATION OF ENIGMA VIII. 
Wien T confess that | am no other 
than that distinguished personage 
yeleped Humbug, it will be acknow- 
ledzed that I have rather under than 
overrated my usefulness, and the im- 
portant part witch T have so long sus- 


tained in this best of al! possible worlds, 


Without a little of my interference, the 
sravest matters, whether im war or 
peace, would hardly cut that figure 


yat present. Would the 
speeches of our Parliamentary 
be halfso long, or the columus of the 
Morning Post half cay, 
my aid? Would fashionable routs be 
so crowded, or 
racters of such iminense importance ? 
Where would be the modesty of au- 
thors, the gratitude of actors, the mo- 
rainy of play-houses? What would 
became of pompous hristenings and 
snlendid funerals ? W nat. l ask, 
of all those’ § valual ile discoveries,’ those 
* that © anxiety a pre- 
vent imposition,’ and all that ‘ lmport- 
ant information,’ which are daily ad- 
vertised in the newspipers—to say no- 
thing of those particular pets of mine, 


SO 


too, 


lotteries without blanks 2?) Little of these 
dei its and enjoyments would be 
the jot of humanity, were I banished 


from the world. John Bull—I mean the 
far-famed journal, so named—pretends 
to entertain a mortal enmity to me, and 
avowws that he is ever ready to put down 
as What utter ingratitude! to 
aite mW} t 


yh IS SUCe 


that Sup yorTts ie ill. in this c ase 

cess would be his ruin; for I may safely 
» ‘ oe ea 

veuture to athirm that, without me, this 


world might be more moral perhaps, 
but at the same time it would be much 
less lively and farcical than at present ; 
no follies to rail at, a 
censor’s occups ation would be a periect 
sinecure. No! believe me that, but 
'for a little of my potent assistance, nel- 
l ther the Fonthill nor the Irving manias 
would have appeared ; nor Prince 
Hohenlohe or the Princess of Cumber- 


& member of the Royal | land have diverted the public in their 
respective ways. 


Would Cobbett him- 


fashionable singers cha- | 


to hew to pi ‘ces the very statt 
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self have written always so ple asautly ; 
and might not Brow rham and Phi! lips 
have sometimes spoken with less enerey 
and pathos? Would Dr. Eady and 


| Warren’s Biacking have rendered our 


walls so literate? Would Robins ofer 
so many § terrestial paradises’ for sale ? 
Should we have many suburban 
‘ academies, seminaries, and establish- 
ments’, instead of mere schools? But 
[ am tired of putting so many idle 
queries to the reader, which can be 
=o only one way, and will there- 
fore content myself by saying, that had 
the nation any gr atitude, it would lon: na 
avo have decreed a public monument 
to the genius of Humbug. But I am 
proud to say, that [ need no monument, 
for | may fairly appoly to myself those 
celebrated words,— 
Si mon 


SO 


imentum requiris, circumspice, 
ENIGMA IX. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the general self- 
ishness of the world, there is one article 
wiiich most persons are ever ready to 


' hestow or ituitously on their ner chbours, 


without | 








| Sityv of 





—nay, even on their veryenemtes; and 
this, too, in the most disinterested man- 
ner. And yet, strange to say, when of- 
fered thus gratuitously, it 1s generally 
slighted, or even rej: cted with scorn, 
though people do not grudge paying 
handsomely for it a certain set of 
people who live by selling this same 
commodity. Perhaps this arises from a 
certain narrow-mindedness, which in- 
duces us to regard with suspicion what- 
ever wears the appearance of disinter- 
ested benevolence. Weare apt to ima- 
oine, that some sinister motive must 
prompt others to bestow upon us what 
is so exceedingly valuable, for we na- 
turally ask: what can induce pe ople to 
act with such generosity, as to part with, 
to their neighbours, that which the Vv 1" 
quently stand so grea tly in need « 
themselves? We at least suspect Re 
quality of the article, and shrewdly con- 
jecture that it may not be the most va- 
luable of the kind, else it would not 
have been parted with so readily, or 
without an adequate remuneration, 
‘This want of confidence in the genero- 
operates very injurtously 
yn our interests. Instead of receiving 
with grateful thanks so valuable a eift, 
we very frequentl y insolently reject it, 
and throw it in the face of those who 
would enrich us with it. It is truly 
pitiable to consider how much of this 
valuable article 1s utterly wasted, in 
consequence of this blindness of men to 
their own interests. How soon might 
this world become a pertect paradise, 
would each man but apply to his own 
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use that portion of this article which 
his neighbours are ever ready to bestow 
upon him. Would governments but 
condescend to receive it from their sub- 
jects—the poor from the rich,—au- 
thors from critics, —the young from the 


old,—the married from the single,— | 


and vice versd,—how quickly would all 


the numerous subjects of complaints | 


with which we are beset on both sides, 
disappear, and in their stead arise a new 


and nobler form of things, free from all | 


detect and imperfection, There is 
hardly a single evil, either moral or 
physical, which would not thus find its 
specific remedy. ‘The whole world would 
very shortly be altozether reformed, for 
every individual in it would amend his 
neighbour. Nevertheless, such is the 
deplorable obstinacy and blindness of 
the human race, that it is too much to 
hope that this ‘consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished’ will ever be eifecte | 
ed; because while each one gives the 
remedy which he should use himself, 
to hts neighbour, and rejects that which 
is offered him in return, there is a 
frightful and incalculable destruction of | 
this precious panacea—this sovereign 
cure for all our evils and ills, moral 
and political. 
—— _ 


LONDON’'S LORD HAVE MERCY 
UPON Us.’ 
In the new romance of the Witch- 


Finder, or the Wisdom of our Ancestors, | 
lately the subject of our criticism and 
praise, among the curiosities which en- 
rich its pages, we find a minute descrip- | 
tion of a tlying sheet, which was pub- 
lished in the reign of James the First. 
This paper, of which perhaps but one 
copy exists, we have seen, and tran-| 
scribe the principal contents. ‘The ap- 


pearance of the publication is precisely | 
such as the author of the romance has | 
described. It contains the fol.l>wingcheap | 
. . . . —— | 
medicine * to keep trom infection — 
‘Take a pinte of new milke, and) 
cut two cloves of garlicke very small, | 
put it into the milke, and drinke 
it mornings fasting, and it preserveth | 
from infection. 
‘Reader, whatever thou art, rich or poore, 
Rowse up thyselfe, for death stands at the dore ; 
If God sayes strike, he must and will come in, 
For death we know is the rewarde of sinne. 
His very breath is so infectious growne, 
He poysons every one he breathes upon ; 
He is the rich man’s terrour, makes him flye 
And beare away his bagges, as loath to dye. 
What shall the poore doe that behind do stay,— 
Death makes them rich by taking them away. 
But what shall poore men do then that do live: 
*Tis surely fit the rich should comfort give, 
And weekely meanes unto them still afford ;— 
Oh, such rich men shall be rich inthe Lord! | 





/Oh, where’s the vows we to our 


Death startles ail, but more the guilt of sinne, 


a -ctinepeceatee 
— 


Which sinfull man long time hath lived in, 


Dotii make them fearefull of that punishment 


Due unto sinne, for time that’s evill spent. 
Oh, wiy was this not thought on long agoc! 


When God expected our repentance so? 


When, sixe yeares since, a little plague God 


sent, 
He shoke his rod to move us to repent: 


Not long before that time, a dearthe of corne 


! 


Was sent to us, tosee if we would turne: 
And the lastsummer, none deny it can, 


The beasts did suffer for the sinne of man ; 


Grasse was so short and small, that it was told, 
Ha” for foure pound a load was daily sold. 
These judgments God hath sent even to "cite us 


Unto repentance, and from sinne to friglt us. 


Oh, stubborne England! childish and unwise, 


So heavy laden with iniquities : 


Returne, returne, unto thy loving Father— 


Returne, | say, and so much the rather, 


Because his sonne, thy Savior, pleads thy canse, | 


Though thou hast broken all his holy lawes. 


Say to thyselfe, my sius, are cause of all 


God’s judgments that upon this land doth fall, 
And sin the cause that cach one doth complain 
| They have too much, sometimes too little rain. 


Say to thyselfe, this plague may be removed 


If Lrepent, as plainly may be proved 


By Nineveh, that citie great and large, 


For God hath given to his angel’s charge, 


To strike and to forbeare as he sees fit ; 


If it be so, then learne thou so much wit, 


To use thy best endeavour to prevent 


A plague, which thou mayst doe if thou re- 


pent. 
Let all infected houses be thy text 


And make this use, that thine may be the next. 


The red crosse still is used us it hath bin, 
To show they Christians are that are within 5 


And Lord have mercy on us on the dore, 
I-uts thee in minde to pray for them therefore ; 
|The watchmen that attends the house of sor- 


row, 


IIe may attend upon thy house to-morrow. 


made, 


God have 


| 

y -4 > 2 
| When wandering thro’ the verdant o) } 
| But now that love which tun’d mye, 











| ON THE DEPARTURE OF HER SON FOR Ti 


, 


| 
| 


When death and sicknesse came with axe and | 


RES 
Spade, 


And hurl’d our brethren up in heaps apace, 


Even forty thousand in a little space : 


And now again be doth with us begin, 
T’ increase the plague us we increase in sinne : 
| Each spectacle of death and funerall 
Puts thee and Lin mind we must dye all. 


‘Total of the burials of the plague, from 
' March 17, 1602, to the 22nd of December, 


1603, 30,583. 
* Burials of the plague, year 1425 


Do. do. do. 1592 
Do. do, do. 1630 .. 
Do. do. 


do. 16365 


»2- 30,425 
ee 11,005 


1317 


.. 12,102” 








Original Poctrp. 
LINES 

BY A DESERTED LOVER TO 

PAITHLESS MISTRESS. 


WRITTEN 


Say, hast thou seen the opening flow’r, 


HIS 


With glistening dew-drop, rear its head, 


E’er the bright sun, at morning hour, 
Its beams o'er all the earth has shed? 


And when that orb its course has run, 
At lonely eventide, hast seen 
Its sear'd and wither'd leatless stem 


Scarce showing what it once has been : 


| 
‘ 
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hold 

sad despair 

S bosom reign. 

S have planted a 

And hast thou heard the bir : 
Hast seen him plume hij 

And at the break of mor 
The lark his joyous m 


And if thou hast, in that | 
True symbol of that 
Which now within thj 
Thy broken yow 
d's shyjj) hor 
his fi ather'd yi, 
Dhastheyg ° 
atin’s Sing? 
And e’er the moon illumes the sky 
The hawk has claim’d his tuneful 
E’en Echo’s self no trace has lefi— " 
His melting sounds have died away 


v 
‘, 
. 





Thus in thy praise my lute was strung 
‘Bb! 


. 


ner 
Is lost—its chords have ceased their stra 
For, when thro’ distant climes You tenes | 
Or join’d in pleasure’s gayestround 
T: 6 . as ‘y 
With thoughts of joy for thy return, 
Each sun beheld my spirits bound. 


Sweet hope then usher’d in the mora, 
At evening still she hover'd by, 
And whispering soft ‘she will return, 
Suppress d with joy the rising sigh, 
But now, alas! my number’d days 
Must pass thro” lone despair and gloom: 
Nor rest aftord its healing balm 
Till sleeping in the lonely tomb. 


Yet may ¢hy years roll on their way 
Unclouded, or by gtief or sorrow ; 
And each joy of the parting day 
Shed beams of brightness o’er the motor 
\ 


FPL OPAL IE LEL LEA LLEEL LEP LE POL ELE LALOR OP LOREM 


THE WIDOW’S FAREWELL 


EAST INDIES. 


FAREWELL, my dear son! now my sunsline 
pleasure 

Js shadow’d to think that my grief is sone 
Thou wilt sail to the east in the prospet: 
treasure, | 

But I, thy lorn mother and widow, au le" 


When the seas shall arise and the vesse! 
driven, 
O think of the bosom that rises for thee: 
Should that vessel be lost, then my heart ¥ 
be riven, . 
And all my desires will be buried with = 
Remember me dearly !—if distances sever, 
i trust, when this life is ended and pas! 
We shall meet in those realms where affect! 


; a he 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS: 
Drury Lane THEATRE. ~" 
Monday this theatre closed “eo “f 
propriate address of thanks, we 
Elliston. The performances W°" | 
the benefit of that promising, ” 
actress, Miss J, Paton, commenci’s | 
the comedy of Know Your onsen 
and very appropriately oe Z 
with the farce of Turn Out. *"* 
cess will give Miss Paton time to rf 

and we hope to see her at one 
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op theatres again, at the opening of 


vt season. 
nse THEATRE.—The new 
ws ef Married and Single, con- 
es to be performed at this theatre 
~ neecess) There has been no 
Jty during the week, except that 
’ a, while pirouetung in the character 
* tyollo Belvi, fell,and made a breach 
his inexpressibles as well as his man- 
*. waich so pleased the audience, 
sw» they insisted on an encore, and 
+ aog went through the dance a second 
*. with his handkerchief very pru- 
aly dangling before the rent in his 


; 
i 
ned 
l 


pit 


. Se 

ryguisHh OperA Housr.—The new 
am of Der Freischutz, has, as we 
swed in cur last, made a hit—a _ pal- 
able hit, as Laertes has it, and has 
on repeated every evening to houses 
»iod with fashion and elegance. The 
oe is one of wild superstition, but well 
ayted for dramatic and scenic effect. 
re music 1s strikingly beautiful, and 
nt! most impressive cha- 
racter, 

The incantation scene, 1i we may so 
em it, in the second act, in which 


‘ye most striking pieces of scenic per- 
mance and spectacle of the kind we 


r 


pernatural appearances of the most 
‘rife nature takes ; lace. Monsters 
oi the wildest and most dreadful forms, 
viantoms and visions, all lend their 
rors to this scene of sorcery, which 
‘admirably contrived ; and the effect 
mis been reudered much more impres- 
we, by the stage being more darkened 
“an on the first evening's performance. 
Ne must however, confess, that some 
‘ings, Intended to be terrible, have ra- 
‘et a ludicrous effect: we instance 
©chorus of owls and demons, which 


- 


; 
thu 





lessly last 
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“ms to excite risibility in some part 
‘Meaudience, The appearance, too, 
IN 
4 lated y~ ¢ . ° ° 1 
adted tO Inspire awe, as it might 
tore pogl ; 
» (tis rather crotesque than terrib] 
a] 


spar casts the fatal bullets, is one of 


wer witnessed ; during the process of 
sting the magic balls, a succession of 





tae | 
imiel, the yazor fiend, is not so well 


wreath (such as it is customary to place | 
on the head of a deceased person in | 
some parts of Germany) being found in 

the box supposed to contain the bridal | 
chaplet. This alteration has, however, 
been occasioned, perhaps, by some va- | 
nation of the catastrophe; for here | 
Agnes 1s not wounded atall, when Ro-| 
dolph fires the fatal ball. In the Ger- | 
man piece, Caspar’s body is carried off 
by the yagers, but in the English one 

he bears him away to his doom in a. 
fiery car, immediately after which a 
shower of fire falls, apparently so as to 
fill the stage. 
brilliant and novel, but we do not 
greatly admire the manner in which the 
appearance of Samiel in his burning | 
caris managed, It is more splendid 
and showy than sublime and imposing. 
Fireworks and crackers are not exactly 


This is certainly very | 





the accompaniments we should expect 
to mect with in such a scene: a form of 
horror dimly descried through a dark 
lurid flame, while every other object | 
is wrapped in a dense obscurity, would 
surely have been far better. But, with 
these slight drawbacks, it cannot be de- 
nied that the whole performance is 
most impressive, the music fascinating, 
the acting, scenery, and machinery ex- 
cellent. Miss Noel, whose talents we 
were not the first to acknowledge, ra- 
pidly improves, and 1s already a great 
acquisition to the theatre. 








Btisrature And Science, 


Se 





Tue King of Prussia is about to pur- 
chase the interesting collection of Egvp- | 
{ian monuments, collected in Egypt by | 
General Minutoli. | 

M. Champoilion, of the Royal Egyptian | 
Museum of Turin, has discovered a Phe- | 
nicilan manuscript among the papyrus col- 
lected in Egypt by M. Drovetti. 

Ve regret that the cause of science | 
and literature has sulfered irreparably by | 
a loss by tire of the Fame, on her way from 
Bencoolen to this country. 
Raffles, who was one of the passengers, in 


a letter descriptive of the accident, thus 


is / notices the loss of 


le eek | 
‘20-crowned cold-laced hat, and a | 


ws costume m which the imagination 
"ouid Cothe such a being. 
_ © omission of one or two circum- 
_.“€8 of the original drama, and the 
“Ss tends, in our opinion, by no means 
~ crease the interest of the piece ; we 
vid ie omens which seem to warn 
reading + Some dreadful event Is 1m= 
the , 2? .lamely, the repeated fall of 
ai ‘he ns “ one of her ancestors, 
‘rcumstance of a funerals 


ele ea ge : which | 
nant red cloak, do not form exactly | 


the valuable collec- 
had made:—‘‘The property 
have lost, on the most mode- 
rate estimate, cannot be than 
20,000/, [ might almost say 30,000. | 


he 


tions 


less 


| But the loss which I have to regret be- | 


vond all, is my papers and drawings ; all 
my papers of every description, including 
my notes and observations, with memoirs 
and collections, sufficient fora full and 
ample history, not only of Sumatra, but 
of Borneo, and every other island in the-e 


seas; my intended account of the estab- 


lishment of Singapore; the history of my 
own administration; grammars, dictiona- | 
ries, and vocabularies; and last, not least, | 


Sir Stamford | °° 


a grand map of Sumatra, on which I had 
been employed since my first arriv al here, 
and on which, for the last six months, I[ 
had bestowed almost my whole undivided 
attention; this, however, was net all—all 
my recollections in natural history, and 
my splendid collection of drawings, up- 
wards of a thousand in number, with all 
the valuable papers and notes of my 
friends Arnold and Jack; and, to con- 
clude, I will notice, that there was scarce 
an unknown animal, bird, beast, or fish, 
or an interesting plant, which we had not 
on board. A living tapir, a new species 
of tiger, splendid pheasants, &c. &c., all 
domesticated for the voyage. We were, 
in short, in this respect, a perfect Noah's 
ark. All—all—has perished ; but, thank 
God, our lives have been spared, and we 
do not repine.’ 

Astronomical Observations.—At the be- 
ginning of this month the astronomical 
and chronometrical observations com- 
menced at Heligoland, which were in- 
tended to connect the Danish and Hano- 
verian measurements of the meridian with 
the English operation. Professor Schu- 
macher will direct the astronomical ob- 
servations, in an observatory erected here ; 
while Dr. Tiaks will make his chronome- 
trical observations at Greenwich, Heligo- 
land, Altona, &c. 

Students in Prussia.—According to a 
late census, the number of students in 
Prussian Universities, including 146 fo- 
reigners, is 4,323. ‘There are 1,254 at 
Berlin, 526 at Bonn, 810 at Breslaw, 197 
at Greifswald, 1,119 at Halle, 303 at 
Konigsberg, and 284+ at Munster: 1,767 
study theology, 1,216 are jurists, 680 me- 
dical men, 505 study philosophy and phi- 
lology, 135 study political economy, na- 
tural history, and mathematics. Among 
them are, 2 princes, 25 counts, 24 barons, 
237 nobles, and 4,035 citizens.—French 
Paper. 
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Che bee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
A curious part of the ceremony atthe 
swearing the sheriff in the Court of Ex- 
chequer has hitherto been litde under- 
stood. Instead of counting huob-nails and 
horse-shoes, by way Of proving the ability 


‘of the sheriff to understand the power of 


numbers, it is, in fact, a feodal duty for 
premises held ta capite for the crown, in 
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the county of Salop, and also without 
lemple Bar. The following are the pro- 


clamations :—‘ Tenants and occupiers of 


certain lands, called the moor, in the coun- 
ty of Salop, come forth, and perform suit 
and service for the said lands.’—* Senior 
Alderman, come forth!’ The senior 
alderman below the chair then © steps 
upon the table, and, with a little hook, 
cuts one bundle of white sticks, and ano- 
ther bundle with an axe. ‘he same pro- 
clamation ‘for a certain house and pre- 
mises, called the forge, in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes,’ to come forth; the same 
alderman presents six horse-shoes, and a 
bag containing sicly horse-shoe nails, as a 
droit of the crown; and thus the ceremo- 
ny ends. 
Aphorisms 

Let honour be thy guide, let virtue be 

As *twere thy beacon in necessity ; 

Let truth accompany the words you say, 

And justice guide you in your steady way 5 

Resign with cheerfulness your latest breath, 

And bear with lowliness the garb of death. 

On the death of Marshal Keith, his bro- 
ther wrote to Madame Geotfrin,—* You 
can have no notion to what a vast treasure 
I have succeeded by the death of ny bro- 
ther; at the head of an immense army, he 
had just levied a contribution upoa Bohie- 
mia, and I find 70 duacats in his stroay 
box !’ 

All over the south-east of Persia, to 
within a few miles of the Persian Gulf, 
the air is so dry that the brightest steel 
may be laid bare to the atmosphere at all 
hours, without incurring the sligatest shade 
in its brilliancy. ‘To tind a rose with a 
sparkle of dew on it, from March to De- 
cember, would be regarded as a miracle. 

The general state of the country in the 
time of Charles]. may be inferred from 
the minutes of certain bills intended to be 
offered in Stratford's first Parliament—viz , 


| Customs, corrected for 1824-5, 12. 1s. 





LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
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ANACREONTIC. This day is published ia =. 
’ ‘s. 


When Doctor Pump-Aqua came here, 
A brim-full decanter stood by : 

“Come Doctor, partake of my cheer!” 
But Galen replied, with asigh, 


‘* In vain, my dear friend, I exhort, 

{n vain send the draught and the pill; 
I see tliat cursed bottle of port, 

Ah, there is the fountain of ill!” 


The next time he came, in a trice 

I took the last chirruping cup ; 
“ See, Doctor! I follow advice, 

The fountain of ill is dried up!” 
FIl.o-FABRONE. 





Works published since our last notice — Letters 
from Columbia, 8s. Book of Fallacies, from an unfi- 
nished Manuscript of Jeremy Beutham, &ve. 12s. 
Combe's Elemeuts ef Phrenology, 4s. Brydges (Sir E ) 
on the Character of Lord Byron, Svo. 108.62. Chris- 
tian Sympathy, 3s. Porsyth’s New Medical Manual, 
12mo.6s 6d. Curtis on British Grasses, Os. Gray's 
New Book of Roads, 7s. with Atlas. 12s. Orme’s Bibli- 
otheca Bibliea, 12s. Stuart's History of tie Steam En- 
gine, 8s. The Conchologist’s Companion, 6s. Pope's 
Some Account 
Hullmandel’s Art of 

Woll’s Life and 


of Sheil Hutton Castle, 5s. 6. 
Drawing on Stone, royal Svo. 15s. 
Missionary Journal, 7s. 
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This day is published, 8vo. boards, 6s. 


TLUMAN SUBORDINATION; be- 


ing an elementary Disquisition concerning the civiland 
spiritual power and authority, to which the Creator 
requires the submission of every human being.  Tilus- 
trated by references to some most extraordinary, and 
nut generally known, occurrences, during the last fifty 
years, within the British Dominions, in the Manage- 
ment and Agitation of the still pending Question, com- 
mouly termed Catholic Emancipatien. 
By FRANCIS PLOWDEN, L.C.D 

London: published by W.S.mpkin aid R Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; and sold by Jolin Anderson. jun. 
Edinburgh; Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin; and Eu- 
wards and Savage, Cork. 








IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK. 
In one vol. 4te. with a separate vol., Atlas, containing 
39 large dranghts, price £10. 10s., the third edition of 


THE ELEMENTs and PRAC- 
TICE of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, describing the 


| theory and practical parts of that art in their minutest 
' details, the whole illustrated by filty-three engravings 


‘For restraining the barbarous custom of | 


ploughing by the tail, of pulling the wool 


off living sheep, burning corn in the straw, | 


barking standing trees, forciag cows to 


give milk, and building houses without | 


chimneys.’ 
but one is not very iatelligrble; but the 
whole enumeration proves that the com- 


Vhe nature of the tast offence | 


mon people must have been cruel, mis- | 


chievous, and flthy.— Whitaker's Life of 
Sir George Radelif. 

A traveller arristaz late one evening, 
at the George Inn, in a county town not 
many miles from the Lands-End, called 
for a Welsh-rabbit; after waithug a con- 
siderable time, he rung the bell to inquire 
ifit was ready. ‘Sir,’ said the servant 
wench, ‘my master has been all over the 


town, and cannot get a [Vedsh-rabbit, for | 


love or money !’—* Oh! very well,’ re- 
plied he, laughing, ‘ then, let him get a 
couple of eggs, and, d’ve hear, boil them 
sorr.’—Again his patience was tried, and 
again he 1ung the bell. ‘ Are my eggs 
ready,’ says he. § Sir,’ answered the gir, 
with a low courtesy, ‘they have been 
boiling this last half-hour,.and are now 
just as Harp as when I put thenin. they 
will not boil sorr!’ 


To this edition is added an Appendix, containing the 
principles and practice of coustiueting the Reyal and 
Mereantile Navies, invented by Sir Robert Seppings, 
FOR OS Surveyor of lis Majesty's Navy; which method 
of building Ships has been of incalculable benefit to 
Great Britain. The Appendix has been written ex- 
pressly for chis Work by John Knowles, FL R S., Se- 
cretary to the Committee of Surveyors of his Majesty's 
Navy. 

London: published by W. Simpkin and R, Marshall, 


Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
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Just publistied, price 4s, 6d. 


A JOURNAL of the PRINCIPAL 


~ OCCURRENCES during the SIEGE of QUEBEC by 





the American Revolutionists under Generals Moutgo- 
merv and Arnold, in 1775-6: containing many Anec- 
detes of moment never yet published, collected from 
some old Manuscripts originally written by an Officer, 
during the period of the giullaut cetence made by Sir 
Gay Carleton (afterwards Loud Dorchester). "Po whieh 
are added, a Preface and illustrative Notes. 
By W.T. P. SHORTT 
London: sold by Simpkiu and Co., Stationers’ Court, 








Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 
THE SILENT RIVER; and 
FAITHFUL and FORSAKEN. Dramatic Poems. 
By ROBERT SULIVAN. 

‘This is a little volume of very sweet and pathetic 
poetry, affording, we think, much promise of its au- 
thor's doing the poetical state some service.’—Biack- 
wood's Magazine, June . 

‘This volume will not, we feel persuaded, notwith- 
standiog its unobtrusive shape, be overlooked by any 
true lover of poetry, who will at the same time regard 
it as the earnest and promise of fature and even higher 
excellence. —New Mouthly Magazine, July. 
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EAST INDIES, ~~ 


Svo. with Several p 
vards, Plates, Price js, 

r 4 rt. . . . 

THE WONDERS ot ELOR,. 
tue Narrative ofa Journey to the ‘ 4 
ings excavated out of a Mountain of G 
tending upwards of a mile and a en aut » 
Elora, in the East Indies; by the Rutite of Pe 
med-Nuggur, and Toka, returning by Dow] rh 
Aurungabad. With general Observations o "oe, 
and Country. By JB. SEELY U the Pes, 
Captain in the Bombay N itive Infantry and } 
Military Service of Lis Highness the Raj hof\t 

shai Also, lately published, i 
JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in. the BURMY 
Ourt f iy 


Just published, in 


Temples and De 





EMPIRE, and more particularly at the Cc 
rapoorah. By Captain Hiram Cox, of the Hage 

East India Company's Bengal Native Tafantr tn 
with coloured plates. price 16s. boards, y- toy 


Printed for G, and W. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Ly 
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In crown 8vo price $s, 
or, TH 
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CASTLE BAYNARD: 
DAYS of JOHN: an Historical Rom: 
By HAL WILLIS, Student Any pgp 

‘It is evident that great attention has been aid: 
the aianners, customs, and costume of the times Ty 
respective Characters are drawn with great discriniy, 
tion, they tre in perfect dramatic keeping ; and jay 
of the scenes are so disposed as to produce a very gr 
ing elect. We hope, ere long, to find theauthor ex, 
tinting im a wider field..—La Belle Assemblix Ju: 
1824 
Printed for G. and W, B. Whittaker, Ave Miria Ly 


THE ELEMENTS OF USEFUL LITERATURE 
Just published, by G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Me 
Lane, price 9d. each, New Editions of 


PINNOCK’S CA TECHISMS of th: 
ARTS and SCIENCES, price 9d, each, are intended! 
form the basis of every branch of Useful Kuowledy 
aud are of themselves, in fact, ‘An Epitome of the 4: 
and Sciences.’ The style in which they are writtes » 








at once clear and simple, conveying instruction tot 
youthful mind in a manner anattamable by the wed 
more elaborate aud comprebensive works. They oe 
sist of separate Catechisms ou the following subjects- 
or, neatly half bound, in 10 vols. £4 4s. 
Arithmetic Listory of Rome 
Ancient Pistory [listory of Greece , 
Ancient Geography [Listory of Aierica, 2 prs 
Astrouomy History of the Jews 
Architecture Icthyology 
Agriculture Italian Grammar 
Algebra Land Survey!g 

Bible and Gospel Litin Grama 


Botany Logic — 

british Geogranhy Mechanics 
British Biography Medicine — 
British baw ; Meutal Philosophy 
Classical Biography Miveralozy 
Chemistry ws Modern History 
Chronoioey Morality 
Conchology Music 
Drawing — Mythology 


Natural History 
Navigation 
Ornithology _ 
Painting in Oil 
Persp ctive 


Duty of Children tu Pe 
rents 

Electricity 

Entomology 

Laglish Graminar é 

Freoeh Giauninar i velty 1 Reliz 

First Cateehisin Relignaa am Be 

General Knowledge Denouripation 

Geog) iphy Rhetoric oraniy 

G ‘omer Sacred cp 

Greek Grammar Scripture ee 

Heraldry Spanish Gre mere 

llistory of England Tiade eo ee 

History of Scotiand Universal Globes 2 pate 

History of Ireland Use of the Gioves 


History of France — 
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London :— Published by Davidson, at Noe 
Street, Strand, where ahve rls ver ast paul c 
and communications ‘for the Edatior | aa 
to be addressed. Sold also 64 S:mpain 
Stati mers’ H rll Court; Ray, bs 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Stree ’ it Mall; 
Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple. Pa fio pr 
land, Calton Street, Edinbursh 7 tlers a” 
Glasgow; and by all other a “gorkes | 
venders —Printed by Dividson, 1 


Carey Street. 
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